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Another protest against the proposal to have a 
sepatate set of lessons for primary classes is made, 
on another page, by “Faith Latimer.” Her ability 
and experience as a primary-class teacher give added 
force to her testimony on the subject. 


Mrs. Kalopathakes, wife of the well-known mis- 
sionary in Greece, gives to our readers an interesting 
account of the discovery of a Christian relic which 
had dropped out of sight for thirteen hundred years. 
This is another illustration of the possibilities of 
research in the lands of the Bible. 


Gold is gold, whether there be a wedge of it, or 
only a grain ; and water is water, whether it be the 
mighty ocean, or an atom of vapor condensed upon a 
glass. There is no word or deed of life so small that 
it may not be filled with the spirit of Christ, and be 
Christian, just as truly as the crowned life of Paul. 
When the high heavens can be mirrored in a drop of 
dew, why may not the amallest deed of life mirror 
the whole spirit of Christianity ? 


When we combat any evil, let us appreciate duly 
the strength we may derive from the sympathetic and 
helpful presence of the Lord Jesus. Too often he is 
practically counted out of our reinforcements, The 
officers of Antigonus were lamenting that their force 





was not equal to that of the enemy. “ How much do 
ye reckon me for?” inquired Antigonus. In our 
spiritual conflicts, too often we look around us to see 
who will give us help, rather than above us to recog- 
nize that the Lord Jesus is now helping us. In the 
reinforcements by way of heaven, lies our realest 
strength. “I bring you the best aid ever sent to any 
one, the aid of the King of heaven,” said the Maid of 
Orleans to a beleaguered host. In our sorest extremity 
of spiritual battling, we must strengthen our tired 


| columns with the powerful reserves from the heavenly 


city. Thus only can we be assured of victory. 


The meeting of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee, which is to outline a course of Bible study for 
the next seven years, is close at hand. It is evident 
that the Committee will not lack for suggestions or 
criticisms. The subject has been much in discussion. 
Every objection to the current method of Bible study 
of which we are aware, has been fairly stated and 
squarely met, in these columns, within the past seven 
months ; including our treatment of the formal at- 
tacks in The New-Englander. In addition to this, 
the mere flippant criticisms have been recognized 
at their worth. Meanwhile, our correspondence 
concerning the whole matter has been extensive ; and, 
as a result of all this, we are prepared to say, that 
public sentiment is more generally, more intelligently, 
and more strongly in favor of the system and general 
method of the current International lessons than at 
any time before since the inception of the plan. The 
modifications and improvements which are most in 
favor, have also been mentioned in our pages. The 
result is hardly a matter of doubt. 


In the work of soul-saving, labor-saving methods 
are never out of place, though laborer-saving methods 
may be. Whatever saves labor in the sense of mak- 
ing it more effective is as desirable in Christ’s vine- 
yard, as it could possibly be elsewhere. Modern 
approved appliances are as useful in church work as 
in the world’s work; to neglect them may sometimes 
be to halve or to quarter one’s possible Christian 
effectiveness. Why always reap the field of Bible 
truth with the old-fashioned sickle of individual 
examination in search of a half-forgotten Bible text, 
when the harvester of the concordance has already 
been over the ground, neatly laying the stalks of 
related truths together, end for end? Why ignore 
the fact that there are many modern evangelistic 
methods which it is our duty as representative Chris- 
tian workers at least to examine? Why disregard the 
Sunday-school institute that is being held in the next 
town, when, as a matter of fact, half a day’s atten- 
dance upon it might vastly increase our Sunday-school 
effectiveness, for the rest of our lives, through giving 
us a glimpse of the latest Sunday-school labor-saving 
methods? Such negligence is, to a certain degree, 
manifest unfaithfulness, 


It would seem as though some of the religious 
weeklies, which are taking a part in the discussion 
over the International lessons, were not fully aware of 
the range of that discussion. Thus, The Congrega- 
tionalist says, that The Sunday School Times fails 
“to apprehend the real point of the main criticism 


| that is made ;” and that main point, it claims, “is 





not that so much time is given to the study of Old 
Testament lessons.” And The Vermont Chronicle 
thinks, that The Sunday School Times is at fault in 
questioning that “ a spirit of utmost reverence for the 
entire Word of God fills these objectors to the present 
method of Bible study.” “No one to our knowl- 
edge,” it says, “ has dealt in sneers and nicknames.” 
Yet the March issue of that vigorous periodical, The 
Hebrew Student, gives a place to thirteen writers on 
the subject of the Old Testament in the Sunday-school, 
and says editorially: “There are many who would 
give up entirely the study of the Old Testament in 
the Sunday-school. The number is larger than is 
generally supposed. It includes men of all denomi- 
nations, and of every position.” The Independent, 
The Christian Union, and other prominent journals, 


have also recognized editorially this sentiment, to | 


which as one point in criticism of the International 
lessons—we have made response in these pages. And 
now, as an illustration of the “spirit of utmost rever- 
ence for the entire Word of God [which] fills these 
objectors to the present method of Bible study,” we 
cite from the latest issue of The Christian at Work. 
It is in the form of a suggestion that the Lesson Com- 
mittee shall give an alternative course of study from 
the New Testament, in addition to one on what has 
been sneered at as “ the hop, skip, and jump” method. 
It says: “Suppose the Committee were to submit ah 
elective Gospel course based on one of the Gospels, on 
the harmonized life of Christ,—then they might for 
the other course hop skip and jump from the great 
white throne in Revelations back to the loquacious ser- 
pent in Genesis, ahead again to ‘the spirits in prison,’ 
then back again to Balaam’s ass, then ahead again to the 
phials of wrath and ‘the beast,’ and then go back to 
poor Job all covered with carbuncles ;—the rest of us 
meanwhile, studying the life of the Master, wouldn’t 
care about it one Smyrna fig.” If our New England 
contemporaries were cognizant of the whole field of 
observation on this theme, they would better under- 
stand the range taken in our editorial comments con- 
cerning the International lesson system and its critics. 
“ Meantime,” as The Christian at Work encouragingly 
admits, “ we are comforted to know that the Sunday- 
school people have the matter in their own hands, 
and that no International Committee, and least of all 
no newspaper, can take it from them.” 





THE WORTH OF CHANGING LIGHTS. 


No landscape remains long the same. Seen in the 
full blaze of the summer noon, its quieter aspects 
may predominate, and the whole vision of the beholder 
be filled with a panorama of warm and sensuous life. 
When the storm descends, all is changed. The glassy 
sea is lashed into fury ; cgld gray clouds brush along 
the mountain side; driving rains sweep down through 
the valleys ; the blaze of sunlight has given plaee to 
a darkness and gloom as of approaching night, and 
all the softer aspects of the scene have disappeared 
and its harsher and more forbidding characteristics 
have risen into prominence. > 

Seen once again, when the moon shines upon it out 
of a cloudless sky, the same landscape assumes still 
other characteristics. Now it is distinguished by a 
cold unearthly beauty as different from the sensuous 
glow of noon, as it is from the wind-swept landscape 
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of storm. Whatever is ghostly in the scene is brought 
out by the moonlight. The mountains, the valleys, 
and the sea, are but the phantoms of themselves, and 
the weird beauty of the whole reminds one of the 
frozen smile that sometimes lingers on the faces of 
the dead. 

A shallow questioner might ask which of these three 
views represents the landscape as it actually is. To 
such a question the only possible answer would be, 
None, and all. The infinite variety of nature can 
only be seen by the help of an infinite variety of 
lights. There is something in the face of nature that 
responds to every change of light; and, as you look 
at the scene, one characteristic sinks into the back- 
ground and another rises up into its place. You 
never know a piece of country until you have seen it 
in the shadows of twilight as well as in the blaze of 
day,—until you have seen its cliffs loom up before 
you in the black night, as well as having admired 
their picturesque outline against the blue sky of noon. 
Each new light that falls upon the scene is a revealer 
of a new truth; and we can attain to the whole truth 
regarding the landscape only when we have watched 
it through an infinite variety of changing lights. 

The worth of changing lights is not confined to our 
vision of the material world, but enters into the edu- 
cation of the whole man, body, soul, and spirit. Even 
upon the lower plane of the physical life, these chang- 
ing lights contribute to the enriching of the higher 
nature. ie has not the fullest view of life, who has 
never known a day’s sickness. There are aspects of 
life which can only be apprehended when the phys- 
ical force is low, and when the jaded nerves refuse to 
answer to the wonted stimulus. The eye which is 
full of physical life sees that which answers to its 
physical life; but in the days of physical darkness 
and distress, these same eyes may see, as at the touch 
of the Lord upon the eyes of Elisha’s servant, the 
spiritual host that camp about those who are the 
Lord’s. Health has its revelation for the soul, and 
so has sickness; weariness has its message which 
buoyant strength could not bring. Each variation 
in the health of the body resembles a variation of 
light upon the landscape ; it places things before us 
in a new aspect, and enables us to catch some glimpse 
of the endless variety of things. 

And so it is with our changes of mood; which are 
often intimately connected with the health of the 
body. If our mood were always grave, or always 
gay, we would never know more than one side of life. 
But as it is, our moods are incessantly changing, and 
the problems and facts of existence are continually 
being presented to us in new aspects. When the 
mood is glad and hopeful, the mind is open to one 
whole class of impressions, and closed to a second; 
when the mood is depressed and hopeless, the mind 
opens to the second class, and closes to the first. 
There are lessons which we can learn in our moods 
of eager energy which we could not learn in our 
moods of satisfied attainment ; and even our moods of 
peevishness and discontent bring to us new aspects of 
life from which we can gain something for our spirit- 
ual upbuilding. The world takes on for us the 
aspects of our moods; if our mood is ill-natured, the 
hateful things of life push themselves forward and 
assert their kinship, showing to us for a little the 
features of the spiritual enemy who has gained 
entrance, for the time, into our hearts. To the cheer- 
ful, all things press forward with cheer ; to the sad 
all things are sad ; and to both, all things are equally 
true. But to neither do all things show, at once, the 
whole truth. That is to be gathered from the expe- 
rience of many moods, repeated many times, until the 
lesson of each is Jearned and brought into its fitting 
place among the lessons derived from all. 

Each new manifestation of God’s providence, 
whether in prosperity or in adversity, is a new light 
cast upon life. God takes care that his children shall 
not always view the landscape of life under one light. 
They must see it when it is swept by storms, as well 
as when it basks peacefully in the light of God’s evi- 
dent favor ; they must view it in the darkness of the 


shadow, as well as in the splendor of day. Some- 
times the quiet light of day is allowed to rest upon 
the landscape so long, that we begin to forget that 
there is anything more to be seen than what we see. 
Then the light is suddenly withdrawn, and in the 
gloom which follows, new realities spring up before 
our eyes and demand our attention. The sober liglit 
of sorrow or the lurid light of disaster is cast upon 
our lives, and we are startled from our lethargy 
by the new and terribly real aspects which life 
assumes, That which we learned in the sunlight of 
prosperity is not denied, it is merely cast for a time 
into the background by the new revelation which 
comes to us through changing lights. For a little 
while the new overshadows the old ; but as new lights 
succeed to new lights, that which is learned from each 
gradually assumes its own place and its true propor- 
tions in the harmony of all. 

What is thus once thoroughly learned, can hardly 
ever be lost. Let the teachings of loss and of adver- 
sity be once fully received into the heart, and they 
affect the whole life thenceforward, making the man 
less jubilant in prosperity, more hopeful in disaster, 
more calmly trustful in all things. So also with the 
lesson of bereavement. The light cast by death upon 
life brings into prominence the truths of immortality, 
and life always is a different thing to a man who has 
seen the gate of the eternal home open and shut, to 
receive a loved one. The false lights of earth will 
never wholly blot from his mind the vision of life, as 
it appeared in the light of eternity. 

Men often feel inclined to complain over earth’s 
changing lights. It is pleasanter to human nature to 
bask in the sensuous sunshine, than to face the storm 
and the night. Yet the same Father in heaven who 
sends the sunshine sends also the rain and the cloud 
and the darkness. He gives us health of body and 
vigor of mind, and he also it is who sends us sickness 
and weariness and weakness. Now he sends prosperity, 
and now adversity; now peace, and now war; now 
the joy of a new life, now the sadness of bereavement. 
The lights and the shadows chase each other over the 
landscape of life, and we may learn something new 
of that landscape from every light and from every 
shadow. Life would be a poorer and a less signifi- 
cant thing, if all its lessons could be learned from 
looking at it in one light. The constantly changing 
lights which God throws upon it are an evidence of 
the infinite variety of lessons which God means that 
it should teach. 

Changing physical states, changing mental moods, 
changing spiritual disciplines, are therefore to be 
accepted with thankfulness as veritable gifts from God. 
Life assumes a higher value as its deeper aspects are 
brought out one after another by all these changes. 
The light which is cast upon our pathway is sent to 
us by God himself. To complain of it, is to complain 
of God’s government, and to impugn his wisdom. 
The day of physical weakness may be as fruitful, in 
his wise providence, as the day of abounding strength; 
and the changing moods which take possession of the 
soul, one after another, may, when rightly used, 
become a source of spiritual insight and of spiritual 
strength, instead of, as is so often the case, a source 
of spiritual weakness. Even the sorest bereavement 
that can come upon us should be received with 
trusting acquiescence, as a new light thrown upon 
the road that leads us home. 

Whether in the bright light of prosperity, or in 
the lurid light of disaster ; whether in the glad light 
of an unbroken circle of love, or in the sombre light 
of bereavement; whether in the steady light of 
perfect life and health, or within the darkening 
shadow of a sickness that is unto death, the Christian 
can look with confidence unto him who is the Father 
of lights, and can render unto him thanks for every 
changing light which brings to him a deeper real- 
ization of the meaning of life. The lights change 
and their lessons vary, but with the Father of lights 
there “can be no variation, neither shadow that is 
cast by turning.” It is the same loving heart which 





sends the storm and the sunshine, the noon and the 
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twilight; and to that loving heart should praise e 
thanksgiving be rendered unfeignedly for them all. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A great deal of interest is felt—far more even than 
has been openly expressed—in the approzching session 
of the new Lesson Committee at Cincinnati, for the pur-~ 
pose of outlining a new course of International lessons. 
How to manifest that interest most effectively for good, 
is a question which is in many a Bible-lover’s mind. 
The Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, who has been secretary) 
of the first and second Lesson Committees, and-who is a 
member of the third Committee, writes to The Sunday 
School Times, saying : 

Won’t you ask the Sunday-school workers of the land to pray 
that at Cincinnati we may have the Divine guidance? 

Here is an appeal for personal aid to the Committee. 
It is in the line of possible assistance from every Chris- 
tian believer. It is also in the line of the suggestion of 
the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, who, it is reported, 
on being asked to suggest improvements in the Inter 
national lesson system, said: “ The best improvement of 
the system would be to criticise it less, and study and 
pray over it a good deal more.” 


Words are so bewildering! Words are so misleading ! 
A word means one thing, and the same word means 
another thing, or a dozen other things, according to the 
sense in which it is used by the speaker, or in which it 
is understood by the hearer. Here is the word “ con- 
science” for an example. The dictionaries give at least 
four or five distinct definitions of “conscience;” from 
its primitive meaning of “ consciousness,” a “ knowledge 
of our own actions or thoughts,” to the acquired popular 
meaning of, “the faculty, power, or principle, which 
decides on the lawfulness or unlawfulness of our actions 
and affections, and approves or condemns them.” In 
any discussion of the scope and the trustworthiness of 
conscience, it is important, to begin with, that the mean- 
ing of the term in discussion be agreed on by the dis 
putants. A New England correspondent has this truth 
in his mind, when he writes to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, saying: 

I notice, that in your “ Illustrative Applications” you say 
“Tt is not always safe for a man tv dv what his conscienn 
approves.” ‘“‘ A great many persons are conscientiously serving 
the Devil.” Will you give usin your “ Notes on Open Letters’ 
a definition of conscience, that will not make you seem to say 
that a man ought not to do that which he thinks he ought t 
do? Was it Paul’s conscience or his judgment that prompted 
him to persecute Christ? Does conscience decide what out 
ward acts are right, and what wrong? Or does it only tell u: 
that that which judgment approves ought to be done? Is con 
science educable? Or is it the judgment that we are to edu: 
cate, so that conscience, prompting to acts approved by the 
judgment, shall prompt only to right acts ? 

The sense in which The Sunday School Times, and i 
which its Editor, employs the term “ conscience,” is it 
primitive sense, of one’s personal consciousness, of one’ 
self-knowledge, of one’s innermost and best sentiments 
of that which one knows concerning duty; noé th 
acquired popular sense of a distinct faculty, whic 
decides on questions of right and wrong. As we see i 
neither in the Bible nor in the practical experience « 
the race, is there anything to indicate that a man hs 
withig himself a safe and a sure guide of duty. On th 
contrary, as we see it, a man must depend for teachin 
from outside of himself, in order to know the right fro: 
the wrong. God does give to every man an intern: 
monitor which tells him that he ought to do right, bt 
not an internal instructor which tells him what is righ 
In this sense, a man’s conscience is a monitor, but is n 
a teacher; a prompter, but not a guide. Conscien: 
tells a man that he ought to do right. If the man 
judgment is at fault, so that the man thinks that tl 
wrong is the right, his conscience will, in a sens 
“approve,” by acquiescing in, his acting according 
his wrong judgment. It is the mind which—or, as \ 
might say, it is the man who—is to be educated as 
the limits of duty. The conscience itself is, in the sen 
in which that term is here employed, not capable 
education, although it is capable of gentle or harsh tre: 
ment; of being kept tender, Sr of being seared or pé 
verted. A man’s duty is to do right; not merely to | 
what he thinks to be right, but to do what is rig! 
Hence “it is not always safe for a man to do what ! 
conscience approves ;” “to do that which he thinks’ 
ought to do.” It is only safe for him, to know what 
ought to do, and to do that. It is true, that if he re!u: 
to do what he thinks to be right, he intends to do wro! 
and so his spirit and purpose are evil. But if he d 
that which he supposes it to be his duty to do, he w 
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be wrong in fact, while he is right in spirit and purpose. 
Paul acted conscientiously when he strove to make men 
blaspheme, and he sought and obtained mercy in for- 
giveness (1 Tim. 1: 18) for his conscientious service of 
the Devil in fighting the Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 26: 
14,15). It is not always safe for a man to do what he 
thinks he ought to do; but it is safe for a man to do 
what he ought te do; and man must have a better guide 
than his conscierice, in order to be always in the path of 
duty and of safety. 








A THOUGHT AFTER A PETITION. 
BY EDWIN RB. CHAMPLIN, 


What though we hear no voice 
In answer to our prayer? 
Something subdues despair, 
Something directs our choice, 
And we are led as we had sought, 
“In word, in action, and in thought.” 


O soul that waitest still 
To hear the Voice Divine: 
As on the printed line 
Thou look’st to find God’s will, 
Look at thy life, and there find wrought 
The blessing that thy lips have sought. 





THE JEWISH COLONY AT ROME. 
BY PRESIDENT ALVAH HOVEY, D.D. 


No record of the earliest settlement of Jews in Rome 
has been discovered. But the first book of Maccabees 
(chap. 8) gives an account of the earliest known attempt 
of a Jewish ruler to form an alliance with the great 
republic of the West. Judas Maccabeus, who had 
defeated the armies sent against him by Antiochus and 
by Demetrius, availed himself of a brief period of quiet 
to send Eupolemus and Jason to Rome, for the purpose 
of making a “confederacy and peace” between the 
Romans and the Jews. These ambassadors were received 
in a friendly manner by the Senate, and a letter “in 
tables of brass” was sent back to Jerusalem as a 
“memorial of peace and confederacy.” This treaty was 
negotiated one hundred and sixty years before the birth 
But the narrative which we have briefly 
recited is silent as to any Jews then residing in Rome; 
and from this silence we infer that very few, if any, of 
the chosen people, had yet made their way to the great 
city on the banks of the Tiber. 

But when the attention of the people had been thus 
directed to Rome, it is safe to conclude, from our knowl- 
edge of their inclination to traffic, that some of them 
resorted, without much delay, to that centre of wealth 
and trade in the West. When, therefore, one hundred 
years later, thousands of Jewish captives were taken to 
Rome by Pompey the Great, after his victories in the 
East, they probably found many of their own nation 
sojourning in the city; and from this date (B. C. 60) we 
may be certain that there was a large colony of Jews in 
Rome. If most of the captives were, according to the 
custom of the age, delivered into slavery, it is possible 
that some of them were at once purchased and set free 
by their countrymen; and there is evidence that such 
as were enslaved did not remain very long in bondage; 
for the tenacity with which they clung to the rules of 
their religion concerning the Sabbath and the worship 
of idols, rendered their service unsatisfactory‘to heathen 
masters, and led to their liberation. ‘But as freedmen 
they appear to have generally remained in Rome, form- 
ing a community distinct from any other, and occupying, 
though not exclusively, a particular district on the Tiber. 

That district was over the river, but not very far from 
the Ghetto, where the modern Jews reside. Philo calls 
it “the great division of Rome, which is on the other 
side of the Tiber, occupied and inhabited by Jews,” who 
“ were mostly Roman citizens, having been emancipated.” 
Dean Howson speaks of it as “ the level ground, between 
the windings of the muddy river, and the base of that 
hill from the brow of which Porsena looked down on 
early Rome;” but also, with a tinge of severity, as “the 
residence of a low rabble, and the place of the meanest 
merchandise.” But the traffic of this section was not 
restricted to “sulphur-matches and broken glass.” On 
the river bank was the quay which received from Ostia 
the merchandise of Egypt and Syria; and here, in process 
of time, wealthy Jews built their solid warehouses and 
their comfortable homes. Here the rich and the poor 
met together in the stir and pressure of business. 

But how were these small traders and stubborn mono- 
theists treated by the highest rulers of the state? 


Suetonius testifies that “in the great public grief (at 
Julius Cesar’s death), a multitude of foreigners went 
about lamenting, each after his own custom, and espe- 
cially Jews, who came in throngs about his funeral pyre 
during successive nights.” From this we might infer 
that the first Cesar had shown them no little favor, and 
especially that he had tolerated their forms of worship. 
It has, indeed, been supposed that their attachment to 
Cwesar was primarily due to their hatred of Pompey, his 
great rival, who had not only captured Jerusalem, but 
had even profanely entered the holiest place of their 
temple; but it is to be borne in mind that, if their hatred 
of Pompey inclined them to think well of Cesar, it would 
also, when known, be certain to influence him in their 
favor, and would lead him to concede to them every 
privilege that freedmen could enjoy. And Josephus has 
preserved several edicts in their favor (Antiq. XIV, 10). 
By these, liberty of public worship was granted them, 
and their assemblies were recognized as “lawful.” We 
also learn that, in the time of Augustus, they were per- 
mitted to build synagogues, and were in the habit of 
meeting in them for prayer on the Sabbath. Further- 
more, it is reported by credible writers, that they were 
accustomed to contribute large sums of money in lieu of 
“the first fruits” required by their religion, and to send 
them to the temple in Jerusalem. At the same time, 
they sought, and not without much success, to gain 
proselytes to Judaism, or, at least, to the worship of the 
true God. Thus, from about sixty years before until 
about twenty years after the birth of Christ, including 
the whole reign of Augustus and a few years of the reign 
of Tiberius, the Jews of Rome lived without molestation 
from the supreme authority. Once, during the reign of 
Augustus, a deputation of fifty Jews came from Jerusa- 
lem with a petition; and this deputation is said to 
have been joined in Rome by eight thousand of their 
brethren, who resided there, and wished to give their 
support to the petition. We cannot suppose that more 
than one-tenth of the Roman colony was able to join 
this escort. Hence, eighty thousand may be considered 
a low estimate of the Jewish population in the time 
of the early Empire. 

But Jews could not live in Rome, prosper in trade, 
adhere to their peculiar worship, and make proselytes to 
their religion,—not to insist on the probability that 
many of them were addicted to astrology, and the prac- 
tice of magic,—without exciting bitter animosity and 
opposition. It is not, therefore, surprising that Tiberius, 
a very suspicious ruler, was led to undertake the destruc- 
tion of their influence. Tacitus relates that he sought, 
in A. D. 19, “ to expel from the city Egyptian and Jew- 
ish rites of worship; ” that “a decree was passed by the 
Senate, requiring four thousand of this liberated race, 
infected with this superstition, and of suitable age, to be 
sent to Sardinia,” for the purpose of restraining the 
bands of robbers in that island; and that “the rest of 
them should depart from Italy, unless they would give 
up their profane rites before a certain day.” The same 
historian coldly remarks, that, “if the four thousand 
should perish by reason of the bad climate of Sardinia, 
the loss would be contemptible.” Very similar is the 
language of Suetonius: “ Foreign ceremonies, Egyptian 
and Jewish rites, he (Tiberius) suppressed—those who 
were subject to this superstition being compelled to burn 
up their religious vestments, and every article used in 
worship. Under the pretext of enlistment, he sent away 
the Jewish youth to a province of worse climate, and 
expelled the rest of the same race, or of those addicted 
to similar practices, from the city, under penalty of per- 
petual slavery unless they obeyed. He also banished 
the astrologers, but pardoned those who besought it of 
him, and promised to abandon the practice of their art.” 
Josephus mentions a particular occasion for this attempt 
to suppress Judaism in Rome. According to his report, 
“a certain Jew, who had been driven from his own 
country for criminal conduct, united himself with three 
other men of bad character, and persuaded Fulvia, a 
woman of high rank who had embraced the Jewish reli- 
gion, to send by them purple and gold to the temple in 
Jerusalem. These things they appropriated to their 
own use; and Tiberiuspwhen informed of this by the 
husband of Fulvia, ordered all the Jews to be banished 
from Rome. At this time the consuls enlisted and sent 
four thousand of them to the island of Sardinia, but pun- 
ished a greater number who were unwilling to become 
soldiers... . Thus were these Jews banished out of the city 
by the wickedness of four men.” From these separate 
accounts, it is evident that the persecution was severe, 
and was connected with the religion of the Jews. But 
it was certainly ineffectual, and was soon abandoned. 

During the next thirty years the Jews of Rome are 





not known to have suffered violence because of their 


religion. But in this period events of supreme impor- 
tance took place in Palestine. Jesus of Nazareth 
appeared and fulfilled his ministry, was crucified and 
raised from the dead. The day of Pentecost came, and 
with it the outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the con- 
version of three thousand. Some of these were “ so- 
journers from Rome, both Jews and proselytes;” and 
it may be reasonably conjectured that, when they 
returned to the city of their adoption, their first message 
was the good news of a risen Saviour. How this mes- 
sage was received we cannot tell, for a cloud covers the 
beginnings of Christian life in Rome. Doubtless there 
was much vehement debate; but, whether rapidly or 
slowly, the seed of truth took root in many hearts, 
and a noble church, composed of Jews and Greeks, was 
presently founded. As elsewhere, only a small number 
out of the Jewish population believed, but enough to be 
recognized, twenty years later, as an element of the reli- 
gious body. This is admitted by all interpreters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Yet if the Jewish colony in 
Rome numbered a hundred thousand soils, how small 
a part of them believed in the Messiah! And “the rest 
of them were hardened.” 

The second persecution of Jews in Rome may have 
had some connection with the new faith. Luke refers 
to it in Acts 18, saying that Paul found in Corinth “a 
certain Jew named Aquila, a man of Pontus by race, 
lately come from Italy, with his wife Priscilla, because 
Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome.” This command was issued probably about the 
year 52. It is likewise mentioned by Suetonius, who 
relates that Claudius “expelled the Jews from Rome 
because they were continually making disturbance 
incited by Chrestus.” It is supposed with good reason, 
that Christus was often, if not commonly, pronounced 
Chrestus by the people of Italy, and that, at this time, 
Jews and Christians were not distinguished from each 
other by the Romans, Perhaps only the more promi- 
nent Jews were actually driven from Rome, while the 
great body of them remained unmolested. For it would 
be difficult to imagine a hundred thousand of them ban- 
ished, without more extended notice of the calamity in 
writersofthenext age. Besides, an allusion to this decree 
has been found in a passage of Dion Cassius, which asserts 
that the Jews were not expelled from Rome, but were 
only forbidden to meet in public assemblies. But whether 
the decree was more or less severe, it had no permanent 
effect on the Jewish colony in Rome, or on the Christian 
Church that had been formed in that wonderful city. 
Not until a few more years had passed, and the capri- 
cious and cruel Nero was supreme, did 4 really terrible 
persecution smite the Christian flock. When Paul was 


tion was protected by the State. Synagogues, completely 
organized, were numerous, and through their officers, 
elders, and principal men, could listen to his great mes- 
sage. And the Christian Church, in its youthful vigor, 
was ready to welcome the apostle, whose letter had so 
fully declared to them the gospel of Christ. 

Newton Theological Institution. 





THE STONE OF CANA. 


BY MRS. M. K. KALOPATHAKES. 


To the list of monuments regarded with interest and 
veneration as connected with the life and miracles of our 
Lord, there seems now to be added another, through a 
recent discovery at Elatea by M. Paris, a student of the 
French Archeological School here. 

M. Paris was making excavations with reference to 
the temple of Minerva, when he came upon the remains 
of a church of the Virgin, belonging evidently to the 
middle ages, and found a slab of grey marble veined with 
white, bearing this inscription, in Byzantine characters: 
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inscription, any more than in the New Testament account, of which 





the phrase on the monument is a verbal reminisecence.—Tuxz Eprror, 
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is the stone from Cana of Galilee, where our Lord Jesus 
Christ made the water into wine.” 

The stone is 2.33 metres in length,-0.64 metres Wide, 
and 0.33 metres high. The upper surface, one side and 
one end, are carefully polished, while the under surface 
and remaining side and end are simply hewn, as if 
intended to be placed in a corner of a room, The 
inscription is on the larger polished lateral surface, not 
running from end to end, as might naturally be expected, 

















The Stone of Cana, showing the position of the inscription. 
but across the narrower way. The supposition is that 
this is the stone-couch upon which our Lord reclined at 
the marriagé supper at Cana. The inscription alone 
would not justify the conclusion; but M, Ch. Diehl, in 
a long article devoted to this subject in the Bulletin de 
Correspondence Hellénique, argues that the inscription 
was doubtless engraved upon it at the time or subsequent 
to its removal from Cana, and was considered sufficient 
to designate the stone as the well-known object of 
veneration among the early Christians, The pilgrims 
of the middle ages mention several monuments from 
Cana. Antonin de Plaisance, towards the end of the 
sixth century, saw there two of the urns which contained 
the water that was changed to wine. In the eighth cen- 
tury, St. Willibald found a great church, where one of 
these jars was still preserved; but later than this all 
mention of such things disappears, and the natural infer- 
ence is that they had been removed from Cana. Antonin 
de Plaisance, besides the water-pots, mentions also 
another monument—the stone of Cana. ‘“ We come to 
Kana,” he writes, “ubi Dominus fuit ad nuptias, et 
accubuimus in ipso accubitu, ubi ego, indignus, parentum 
meorum nomina scripsi.” [“ Where the Lord was present 
at the marriage-feast; and we reclined in the couch 
{the reclining-place] itself, where [also] I, unworthy, 
wrote the names of my parents.”’] 

Comparing the text of Antonin with the slab of Elatea, 
M, Diehl finds an inscription near the end, where the 
head«and upper part of the body might recline, which 


* he makes out to be this: “+ Mvyo@yri, Kupie, rov marpog 


nar THe unTpog mov, ’Avrovwovt. [“ Remember, Lord, my 
father and my mother. Antonios,”] And he infers that 
it is highly probable that the Antonios of this inscrip- 
tion is no other than the Antonin de Plaisance. 
“Thanks,” says Diehl, “to an insignificant detail 
mentioned by a pilgrim of the sixth century, the 
famous stone of Cana has already an assured origin 
and history.” 

How it came to Elatea must be a matter of mere con- 
jecture; but the probability is that it was not taken 
there direct from Palestine, but rather first to Constan- 
tinople, where it is known that some of the water-pots 
were preserved, and that subsequently, when Constanti- 
nople fell before Western invaders, the well-known zeal 
for sacred relics induced each prince or commander to 
seize what he could to enrich his own domains. It is 
thought by Diehl and others who have observed it, that 
the chapel in which this stone was found was built 
for it, as it is so fixed in the structure that it could not 
have been placed there after the erection of the church. 

It appears from remains found there now, that Elatea 
was a place of considerable importance during the period 
of the princes of Achaia and dukes of Athens; and some 
one of these may have brought hither this stone, and 
erected the sanctuary for its preservation. 


Athens, Greece. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS AND 
THE GOLDEN TEXTS. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Another primary teacher wants to protest against hav- 
ing a different set of lessons for the primary class. 

Much is said of the difficulty of adapting some lessons 
to the younger classes, but the complaints do not come 
from the primary teachers any more than do the criti- 
cisms upon the International series come from those 
who, by patient continuance in twelve years of conscien- 


. tious study, have proved their inestimable value, Would 


it not be unfair to ask the Lesson Committee for the 
preparation of two distinct series of lessons? 

If the International lésson plan has been a blessing to 
one department of Sunday-school work more than 


another, that one has been the primary. Before its 
adoption many schools had no such department; some 
had an “ infant class,” scarcely recognized as an impor- 
tant part of the school, and really having no connection 
in any plan of teaching. Think of the different helps 
of which the primary teachers would be deprived, if cut 
off from the one lesson which old and young, wise and 
simple, are now engaged upon week by week. The loss 
to primary teachers could not be estimated; but how 
with the scholars? 

Hymns and prayers, opening and closing exercises, 
reviews and examinations, can now be adapted for the 
entire school; daily readings, family worship, morn- 
ing texts and home talks, can help all the family in 
kindred study, and the little ones often contribute 
the sweetest share. The primary class is now a pre- 
paratory grade, and the transition not a sudden and 
difficult one when the scholar is advanced. It is a 
mistake to suppose that primary classes are the only 
ones to be taught with the simplicity needful for little 
children. In many mission schools, in this and in other 
Jands, there are teachers who use for older scholars the 
primary lesson notes from our Sunday-school papers. 

The Committee have received assurances from practi- 
cal primary teachers who have studiously prepared and 
taught every lesson of the entire series, that there has 
never been a lesson so difficult that it could not be used 
with interest and profit to little children. By all means 
let us have gospel-studies and the life of Jesus often 
aud thoroughly taught at times and seasons most useful 
to the greatest number. But do not deprive us of the 
Old Testament study. Let the primary teacher have 
the privilege of showing Christ the light of the world 
and the light of all Scripture from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. An Old: Testament lesson with a New Testament 
golden text is a good way to teach of Christ. This 
leads to a review of the golden texts, and such a retro- 
spect may be useful if it suggest improvement. With 
all the Old Testament lessons, three hundred and thirty 
of them from 1873 to 1886, we have one hundred New 
Testament texts. Several things are to be considered 
which determine the value of a golden text. It is not 
to be an after-thought, a postscript to a Sunday letter, 
nor merely a memory-verse. Its relation to the lesson 
and relation to the child are alike important. 

As to selection; Many golden texts have been from 
the lesson itself, sometimes for an entire year. If such 
a verse is really a lesson-key, a concise, clear setting of 
the truth taught, well; if not, one can be aptly selected 
from some other portion, and show how beautifully 
Scripture proves itself. 

As to adaptation to the child: Our divine treasury is 
so full of fitting words, inspired sentences for every want, 
suited alike for age or childhood, that we need never 
again go so far amiss as to give this advice to a five-vear- 
old, “ Chasten thy son while there is hope, and spare 
not for his crying;” nor need we hold up the promise 
for those “ that have used the office of a deacon well.” 

As to length: Brevity is often the soul of wisdom, as 
of wit. Some have objected to a long verse occasionally, 
and ask, “Give us some little golden texts.” The past 
will stand examination. In 1885, there are but two texts 
which exceed twenty words each; but three having so 
many as twenty words, while sixteen have only ten 
words, or a less number, For 1886 there are but four 
golden texts exceeding twenty words, while eighteen 
have only ten words, or less—an improvement in this 
regard since, 1873, when twenty-six had over twenty 
words, one had forty words, four had over thirty, while 
only five texts had so few as ten. 

As to/anguage, Most of the words are monosyllables, or 
simple familiar words. In all of the texts for this year, we 
find altogether seven words which require explanation, 
such as “ glorified,” “intercession,” etc. Seven difficult 
words in a year are a trifling exercise, compared to many 
things a child can understand and learn every day. For 
1886 only four words are of several syllables, and not of 
difficult meaning. It has been objected that little ones 
could not even pronounce some of these words, and 
could not know their meaning; but those who can recall 
the pleasure of some child upon mastering such a word 
as “Nebuchadnezzar,” or“ iniquity,” will not reject such a 
word as jus-ti-fied, with its lesson of forgiveness and 
“ peace with God,” the key-note of the lesson on justi- 
fication by faith—that lesson of 1884, pronounced an im- 
possible one for infants by those who think children 
cannot understand anything from the book of Romans, 

As to sentiment. After all, the meaning of the verse is 
of chief importance. More scholars, the world over, 
commit the golden text, than any other portion of 
Scripture. Of many lessons, the only positive language 





which can be recalled a year or so after is the golden 


text indelibly stamped on the memory. That should 
not be a mere line of narrative, not a statement of 
“wonders in the land of Ham,” nor when “all the peo- 
ple shouted, God save the king.” Let it bea precept or a 
promise to be woven in the warp and woof of daily liv- 
ing, a line of prayer to weil up from the heart in time 
of need, an incentive to love or service, or a phrase-to 
touch another heart like the echo of a thanksgiving 
song. All this in manifold ways we find in Bible-texts, 
morsels ready for the children’s portion if we may fuith- 
fully give them the bread of life. 

Once more, if it should be deemed wise to have golden 
texts for review lessons as in the first five years, and 
again in 1881, let us have them in connection with-the 
lesson list, and not such as to perpetuate the diversity 
which now prevails. 





EASTER IN BOSTON. 
BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


There is one method of observing Easter peculiar to 
Boston, which might be adopted, with some modifications 
perhaps, in other cities and large towns, with equally 
gratifying results. For four years now it has been the 
custom of Rev. D. W. Waldron, the city missionary, in 
company with another gentleman and two ladies, to 
make a systematic tour among the various charitable in- 
stitutions in the city, both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, holding religious services in some, and leaving 
Easter cards for the inmates in all. 
The amount of work involved in such a day’s visita- 
tion is something prodigious, and could be accomplished 
only by strict adherence to a “ time table” carefully pre- 
pared beforehand. “ We're running this train on sched- 
ule time” was Mr. Waldron’s frequent remark, if one of 
the party seemed disposed to linger at the bedside of a 
hospital patient, or to chat too long with the orphans or 
old folks. The “train,” consisting of a pair of horses 
with a faith‘ul Jehu for engineer and a single coach to 
carry the four passengers and their baskets of cards, 
starts promptly at 7 A. M. The first call may be at an 
orphan asylum where the children are just filing in to 
breakfast. Their faces light up with pleased surprise on 
seeing visitors, and the matron, who is in the secret, has 
them sing a sweet carol beginning, 
“The Lord of life and glory 
Is risen here to-day.” 

While the children eat their bread and milk, the visitors 
pass around the table leaving a bright card, selected with 
special reference to the child’s age, at each plate. Inall 
cases the cards are in a printed envelope, bearing the 
inscription, An Easter Offering For You. An appropriate 
hymn or tract is often added, for this is pre-eminently a 
gospel work. The object is to enshrine the great themes 
of sin, atonement, and redemption in these pictured or 
printed messages. The next call, perhaps, is at the Old 
Gentlemen’s Home. Here, as a rule, are found people 
of intelligence and refinement, to whom this card dis- 
tribution might seem trifling business. But the envel- 
opes are accepted with perfect courtesy, and, looking be- 
yond the thing to the thing signified, more than one is— 
led to speak of a personal hope in the risen Redeemer. 

The most pathetic scenes are found in the hospitals, 
There is a regulation that no visitors shall be admitted 
on the Sabbath, but the iron gates seem to swing open 
of their own accord, as the carriage draws near, as if 
conscious that the errand is one of blessing. Here, in 
an accident ward, is a poor fellow with both arms gone, 
who asks if the “ picter” can’t be “stood up” where his 
eyes can see it continually. A sufferer from an incura- 
ble disease takes from beneath her pillow the card left 
the year before, saying, ‘Only think, I am so much 
nearer to seeing the King in his beauty!” In another 
place is a chamber of peace, where, for twenty years, 
pain has pinioned the body of a dear saint whose face 
shines “as it had been the face of an angel.” The organs 
of speech are paralyzed; but in reply to some remark 
about its being a long, weary road, she makes an ecstatic 
little motion with her hands to signify that her soul is 
on wings, and then points to her favorite text on the 
wall, “ Lo, am with you alway.” The visitors depart 
feeling that they have heard a most effective sermon, 
They are deprived, for the day, of worship with the fa- 
miliar congregation, they lose the fragrance of lilies and 
the sound of Ze Deums and Jubilates, but they experi- 
ence the deepest thrill of Easter joy. It is wearisome 
climbing the many flights of stairs, and walking through 
the long wards of the larger hospitals and almshouses, 
but the reward comes in gaining a bird’s-eye view of the 
network of charities spread throughout a great city, and 





in a new faith that Christian forces are working power- 
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fully against the sin which abounds, An opportunity 
for rest is given, also, to all except the leader, when the 
party halts long enough to hold religious services. 
Smiles, as well as tears, are apt to be evoked on a 
Sabbath day’s journey like this. For instance, at the 
Home for Aged Women, a sprightly old lady, in reply 
to the query, “Are you pretty well to-day?” unex- 
pectedly replies, “I’m well, thank you, but not pretty, 
—never was when young!” “Here's a beautiful card 
for you,” continued the visitor. “I don’t call that beau- 
tiful,” she said, eying it critically, and pointing to the 
figure of an angel. “I don’t like them wings!” “What's 
all them broken egg-shells for?” inquired another, 
where life from death was symbolized by the picture of 
a newly-fledged chicken, At one of the homes for col- 
ored people were some amusing scenes. The party hap- 
pened along just at nightfall, when a prayer-meeting 
was in progress. A young brother, with a face like 
ebony and a neck-tie like the driven snow, was “ dea- 
coning out” the songs of Zion, two lines at a time, and 
these were being sung with true African fervor. The white 
friends were greeted with a fervent chorus of “ Lor’ bress 
ye, honeys!” and were urged to “speak in meetin.’” One 


member complied with the request, and a description of | 


the heavenly Jerusalem seemed, in particular, to please 
the fancy of an aged negress, whose snowy wool was 
crowned with a gay turban. Clapping her hands 


together, she shouted, “ We’s g’wine to glory, hallelu’—. 
shuah!” These are only a few of many interesting inci-. 


dents gathered from personal participation in the work. 

Thoughtful people are beginning to question the wis- 
dom of such extreme observance of Easter as has pre-~ 
vailed the last few years, involving the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars for flowers and music; but the 
method of observing the day herein outlined fully justi- 
fies the slight expense incurred. It may not be practi- 
cable, in other places, to undertake a similar mission on 
so extensive a scale as in Boston, nor under the leader- 
ship of one person. But it is possible for a Sunday- 
school class, for example, to visit a single institution or 
a single neglected district, and carry into it tokens of a 


hope in “the resurrection of the body and the life 
everlasting.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


SECOND THOUGHTS BEST. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE,. 











“ Let’s all go down to the little brook and have a good 
long play this afternoon—if Aunt Ruth will let us,” said 
Madge. 


“Oh, let’s!” cried Susy and Grace and Alice all in a 
breath. 

“We'll get some wild flowers,” said Grace. 

“ And we’ll sail boats,” said Susy. 

“ And go over the stones,” said Alice. 

“T don’t know about that, though,” said Madge. “I 
heard John tell Aunt Ruth the stepping-stones were not 
safe for us to go over, and I’m afraid she’ll tell us we 
mustn’t.” 

“It won’t be half the fun, if we can’t,” pouted Alice, 

“T’ll tell you,” said Grace. “ Let’s ask Aunt Ruth if 
we may go, and when she says yes we'll keep up such a 
talk we won’t give her a chance to tell us not to go on 
the stones.” 

This was agreed upon as being a very fine plan, and 
the four schemers ran to where their aunt sat in a large 
easy-chair. 

“O Aunt Ruth, may we go down to the brook?” 

“ And may we take a lunch?” 

“ And may we stay a long time?” 

“ Please, Aunt Ruth!” 

Aunt Ruth looked with a smile at the bright faces. 

“T think I'll have to let you, dears,” she said. “It’s 
a fine day and the ground is dry. Yes, you shall have 


a lunch—Esther has baked a cake for your suppers, and 
you can take that—” 


“Oh, thank you, auntie!” 

“ And here’s two oranges—you can divide them. And 
tell Esther to put in a little glass of jelly—it will be nice 
with the sandwiches. Only, my dears,” Aunt Ruth 
raised her finger and put on a more serious expression, 
“T want you to be sure—” 


“O Aunt Ruth! that will be a splendid lunch,” cried 
Grace, 

“Yes, pet. Tell Esther to. mind and put up plenty, 
you'll all be hungry. But I was going to tell you—” 

“ How long can we stay, auntie?” asked Susy. 

“Till night?” chimed in Alice, 

“Till six o’cleck. But, dears—~” 





“ How can we tell when it’s six?” interrupted Madge. 

Aunt Ruth hesitated. 

“Come just when you see the sun sink behind the 
hill. Not a bit later, dears, for I should be uneasy about 
you. And be sure—” 

“ Yes; indeed, we’ll remember. 
ket. Thank you, Esther. 
the dearest auntie!” 

“ But, my dears ”— 

“Yes; we'll be home the very minute! 

“ Good-by, good-by.” 

The madcaps rushed away, shouting and laughing. 
Aunt Ruth looked after them with a face half amused, 
half vexed, and was about to raise her usually gentile 
voice in a manner which would have commanded instant 
attention, when she saw visitors approaching her open 
door, coming to the front of the house just as the noisy 
little crowd disappeared through the hedge-gate of the 
back yard. J 

No more delightful place was ever seen, they all 
thought, than that brook. For a little way it went 
rippling and babbling and dancing and foaming over 
stones and around twisting banks, behaving exactly as 
if it had all the work of the world on its shoulders, and 
meant to do it. Here the children sailed pebble-laden 
boats, watching in great excitement to see whether they 
would safely pass the Maelstrom or Cape Hatteras, points 
in the trip of unusual danger, clapping their hands and 
shouting wildly when any of the tiny craft reached port. 
Farther on the stream wandered out into a meadow, 
where it lingered serenely, as if feeling that its work was 
done, and that it could rest with a quiet mind, 


The four never followed it there. They turned into 
the cool woods, where it lay in smooth pools, reflecting 
the green trees above, or the sky where it peeped through 
the leaves. The hepaticas and anemones were.gone, but 
blue-bells bloomed on sunny slopes ;. and as little hands 
brushed away the dead leaves from the roote of old trees, 
and bright eyes peered carefully about, a little ery of 


Come, here’s the bas- 
Good-bye, auntie; you’re 


Good-by.” 


triumph went up as Alive gathered the first violets of 


the spring-tinte. 

And farther on still were the stepping-stones, #0. 
enticing in the little spice of danger with which they. 
had carefully picked their way over on their last visit, 
wondering how deep might be the dark-looking water 
which lay around them. 

Whether it was that the violets and blue-bells turned 
their eyes up with a questioning look, or the gentle spring 
wind had a whisper of cautioning words, we cannot 
undertake to tell; or whether the murmuring water had 
a voice, or the twitter of the robin and wren carried sug- 
gestions of duty with them. However it may be, we do 
know that dear old Mother Nature has a way of her own 
of holding communion with such of her children as love 
her well; and certain it is that not one of our wild-wood 
ramblers felt so ready as she had expected to, to cross 
the stepping-stones. 

“T don’t believe I want to go over,” said Grace, trying 
to look very indifferent. 

But Susy and Alice looked lovingly at a bank, on the 
other side, which was perfectly blue with the dainty bells. 

“See here,” said Madge, decidedly. “ Now that I’ve 
been thinking of it, I’m sure it would be very naughty 
for us to go over the stones when we know Aunt Ruth 
wouldn’t want us to.” 

“ And mean, when she’s se kind te us,” added Grace. 

“ And,” continued Madge, “ wasn’t it perfectly dread- 
ful the way we went on when she was trying to speak to 
us? It seemed like fun then; but what do you s’pose 
she thinks of such manners—so rude and impolite! What 
if mamma could have heard us!” 

“She'd ’a’ been shocked,” said little Alice, 

“ Dreadfully shocked!” said Susy, with a solemn 
shake of the head. 

“And now,” said Madge, “if we do what we know 
Aunt Ruth doesn’t want ug to do, it will be disobeying 
just as much as if she said it. That’s what mamma 
means when she talks about obeying in the spirit as well 
as in the letter—it’s obeying clear through to our very 
hearts, even when people don’t exactly tell us.” 

They played through the golden hours, but took care 
to be home before the May sun had touched the hill 
with its lowest ray, that Aunt Ruth might not be uneasy 
about them. 

“So soon?” she said, turning with a rather anxious 
look on her dear face, which cleared in a moment at sight 
ofthem. “ What good little things you are to be home 
soearly! Ihave had a worrying feeling about you for 
fear one of you might have fallen off the stepping-stones.” 

“We haven’t been on them, Aunt Ruth,” said Susy, 
with a little blush. 

“ Not one of us,” said Alice, 


straight home from school. ~* 


‘for the gate again. 
‘muntie!” he began eagerly. “Can ”— 





“Because we thought you didn’t want us to,” said 
Madge. 

And Aunt Ruth gathered the four in her arms, ex- 
claiming: 

“ What a blessing it is that you are such dear, con- 
scientious little comforts!” 

But before bed-time, each one of the little lassies had 
secretly confided to Aunt Ruth the story of how they had 
prevented her from telling them what they knew her 
wish would be, asking her forgiveness; and while smil- 
ing to herself over it, she whispered very loving words 
of advice: 

“ Don’t thee, dear, ever say or do anything which is 
not fair and true and frank and honest. Begin now to 
keep thyself clear and clean of all deception; for when 
a blot is once made, it can be cleaned by the forgiving 
hand of the dear Lord, but it will always leave a stain 
upon the heart.” 





A LIVING INTERROGATION-POINT. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


He asked so many questions! “ What?” and “ why?” 
rolled off his tongue from morning till night, and when 
his mother sighed at the unceasing interrogations, he 
asked, in an aggrieved tone, “How would I know any- 
thing if I didn’t ask questions?” 

“If you’d only ask sensible questions, Benny,” his 
mother said one morning, as she knotted his necktie, 

“ What—why—do you think I’m a foolish boy? Why, 
mother!” Benny’s tone was one of deepest injury as 
he went down the steps; but he turned back before he 
reached the gate, to ask how many capitals there were 
in New Jersey, and what it was papa said about coming 


“The boy is a positive infliction, a regular interroga- 


tion-point,” said Aunt Emma, at her chamber window. ~ 


She picked a rose that was peeping in at the window, 
and dropped it on the path, at Benny’s feet, as he started 
He looked up expectantly. “O 


“TI beg your pardon,” said Aunt Emma, laughing. 
“I want to ask a question, but you needn’t answer it 
now. Are you a sensible boy? Now just think. If 
you decide that you are, I would like to see you in my 
room after dinner.” - 

Aunt Emma had been at home from California but two 
days, and her treasures were not all unpacked; but 
when Benny went up to her room, after dinner, she did 
not offer to show him any of the beautiful things 


that were lying on the tables and shelves, as he had ~~ 


expected. She put into his hand, however, what was 
more beautiful than petrified wood or moss agates to 
him—a little silver watch. Benny’s eyes sparkled, and 
a question dropped right out of his mouth. 
“O auntie! is it—is it for me?” he almost gasped. 
“It’s yours if you want it,” said Aunt Emma, care- 
lessly, as if watches were every-day affairs of little 
consequence. 
Benny trembled with delight. 
“But I don’t know that you want it,” continued Aunt 
Emma, remorselessly. 
Her little nephew could only look at her. He couldn’t 
even ask her what she meant. Aunt Emma looked at 
him a moment, then she drew him to her, and said gently, 
“Benny, that watch never asks a question; it answers 
the questions you ask without any fuss. It attends to its 
own business, and to nothing else. Now, if you will 
learn to be like the watch—to ask no unnecessary ques- 
tions, to drop that terrible ‘what?’ ‘why?’ and ‘huh?’ 
it shall be yours—let me see, it is June now—the six- 
teenth of September, on your tenth birthday.” 
“The watch is mine,” said Benny, solemnly. 
But, alas! it waen’t; and sometimes when he saw the 
little book in which Aunt Emma kept a record of the 
days, he thought he never should have a chance to turn 
that cunning key and wind his own watch. All of the 
“ questioning ” days were marked in the little book with 
interrogation-points; and after the restraint of the first 
week, some pages fairly bristled with them. July was 
a sadly speckled month, but August grew lighter. The 
last week was almost unspotted, and Benny examined 
the book each night with renewed confidence. “You 
needn’t ever sigh any more, mother,” he said, proudly 
coming into the parlor the fifteenth of September, with 
the watch-guard about his neck, and the watch in his 
pocket. “ Auntie said I might put it on to-night, for I 
haven’t had a black mark for’most a week; and, mother, 
I don’t believe I shall ever ask a foolish question again, 
for I tell you, just to think of a sterrogation-point makes 
me real sick.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1885.] 


1. April 5.—Paul's Voyage 





Acts 27: 1, 2, 14-26 

















2. April 12.—Paal’s Shipwreck... Acts 273 27-44 
3% April 19.—Paul Going to Rome Acts 2%: 1-15 
4. April 26,—Paul at Rome Acts 28: 16-31 
5. May 3.—Obedience. Eph. 6; 1-13 
6. May 10.~Christ our Example. Phil. 2; 5-16 
7. May 17.—Christian Content t Phil. 4: 413 


& May 24.—The Faithful Saying 

9. May 2!.— Paul's Charge to Timothy. 
10. June 7.—God's Message by His Son 
iL. June 14.—The Priesthood of Christ 


1 Tim, 1: 15-20; 2:14 
eusvesessanecee.epecsees 2 Tim, 3: 14-17; 4: 1-8 
Heb. 1: 1-8; 2:14 

Heb. 9: 1-12 











* wished for the day. 


* w hair fall from the head of any 


' thrust in the ship. 


, waves. 


12, June 21.—Christian Progress. 





13, June 28.— Review. 


2 Pet. 1: I-ll 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, APRIL 12, 1885. 


Tirte: PAUL’S SHIPWRECK. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 27 : 27-44.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

27. But when the fourteenth 
night was come, as we were driv- 
en tp and down in A‘dri-a, about 
midnight the shipmen deemed 
that they drew near to some 
country; 

28. And sounded, and found it 
twenty fathoms: and when they 
had gone a little further, they 
sounded again, and found é# fif- 
teen fathoms. 

29. Then fearing lest we should 
have failen upon rocks, they cast 
four anchors out of the stern, and 


80. And as the shipmen were 
about to flee out of the ship, 
when they had let down the boat 
into the sea, under colour as 
though they would have cast 
anchors out of the foreship, 

$1. Paul said to the centurion 
and to the soldiers, Except these 
abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved. 

82, Then the soldiers cut off the 
ropes of the boat, and let her fall 
olf. 

33. And while the day was 
coming on, Paul besought them 
all to take meat, saying, This day 
is the fourteenth day that ye 
have tarried and continued fast- 
ing, having taken nothing. 

34. Wherefore I pray you to 
take some meat; for this is for 
your health: for there shall not 


of you. 

85. And when he had thus spo- 
ken, he took bread, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of 
them all; and when he bad bro- 
ken it, he began to eat. 

36. Then were they all of good 
cheer, and they also took some 
meat. 

$7. And we were in all in the 
ship two hundred threescore and 
sixteen souls. 

38, And when they had eaten 
eriough, they lightened the ship, 
and east out the wheat into the 
sea. 

39, And when it was day, they 
knew not the land: but they dis- 
covered a certain creek with a 
shore, into the which they were 
minded, if it were possible, to 


40.. And when they had taken 
“up the anchors, they committed 
themselves unto the sea, and loosed 
the rudder bands, and hoised up 
the mainsail to the wind, and 
made toward shore, 

41. And falling into a place 
where two seas met, they ran the 
ship aground; and the forepart 
stuck fast,and remained unmove- 
able, but the hinder part was bro- 
ken with the violence of the 


42. And the soldiers’ counsel 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any 
of them should swim out, and 
escape. 

43. But the centurion, willing 
to save Paul, kept them from 
their purpose; and commanded 
that they which could swim 


REVISED VERSION, 
27 But when the fourteenth 
night was come, as we were 
driven to and fro in the sea of 
Adria, about midnight the 
sailors surmised that they 
were drawing near to some 
28 country; and they sounded, 
and found twenty fathoms: 
and after a little space, they 
sounded again, and found fif- 
29 teen fathoms. And fearing lest 
haply we should be cast ashore 
on rocky ground, they let go 
four anchors from the stern, 
30 and '! wished for the day. And 
as the sailors were seeking to 
flee out of the ship, and had 
lowered the boat into the sea, 
under colour as though they 
would lay out anchors from 
81 the foreship, Paul said to the 
centurion and to the soldiers, 
Except these abide in the ship, 
82 ye cannot be saved. Then the 
soldiers cut away the ropes of 
the boat, and let her fall off. 
33 And while the day was coming 
ou, Paul besought them all to 
take some food; saying, This 
day is the fourteenth day that 
ye wait and continue fasting, 
34 having taken nothing. Where- 
fore I beseech you to take some 
food: for this is for your safety : 
for there shall not a hair perish 
from the head of any of you. 
35 And when he had said this, 
and had taken bread, he 
gave thanks to God in the 
presence of all: and he brake 
36 it, and began to eat. Then 
were they all of good cheer, 
and themselves also took food. 
37 And we were in all in the ship 
*2two hundred threescore and 
$8 sixteen souls. And when they 
had eaten enough, they light- 
ened the ship, throwing out 
39 the wheat into the sea. And 
when it was day, they knew 
not the land: but they per- 
ceived a certain bay with a 
beach, and they took counsel 
whether they could #drive the 
40 ship upon it. And casting off 
the anchors, they left them in 
the sea, at the same time loos- 
ing the bands of the rudders: 
and hoisting up the foresail to 
the wind, they made for the 
41 beach. But lighting upon a 
place where two seas met, 
they ran the vessel aground; 
and the foreship struck and 
remained unmoveable, but the 
stern began to break up by the 
42 violence of the waves, And the 
soldiers’ counsel was to kill 
the prisoners, lest any of them 
should swim out, and escape. 
48 But the centurion, desiring to 
save Paul, stayed them from 
their purpose; and commanded 
that they * which could swim 
should cast themselves over- 
board, and get first to the land: 
44 and the rest, some on planks, 
and some on other things from 
the ship. And so it came to 
pass, that they all escaped safe 
to the land, 





should cast themselves first into the 
sea, and get to land: 

44. And the rest, some on 
boards, and some on broken pieces 
of theship. And so it came to pass, 
that they escaped all safe to land. | 


| 


10r, prayed %Some ancient an- 
thorities read @bowt threescore and 
sivcteen souls. *%Some ancient au- 


thorities read bring the ship safe to 
shore, 


LESSON PLAN. " 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: The Joys of Salvation. 
Lesson Toric: Saved from the Storm. 


1. Endangered, vs. 27-32. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Encouraged, vs. 33-38. 
3. In Safety, vs. 39-44. 
GoupEN Text: Then they cry unto the Lord in their trou- 
ble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses.—Psa. 107 : 28. 


Datty Home READINGs: 


M.—Acts 27: 27-44. Saved from the storm. 
T.—Gen. 8: 1-19. Saved from the flood. 
W.—Dan. 3: 19-30. Saved from the furnace. 
T. —Acts 12: i-11. Saved from prison. 

F. —Heb. 6: 9-20. Saved by the anchor. 
§.—Rom. 8: 1-14. Saved from sin. 
$.—John 17: 6-26. Saved through Christ. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, ENDANGERED. 
1. Seeking to Flee: 


The sailors were seeking to flee out of the ship (30). 
Like as ye fled from before the coetaehe (Zech, 14: 5). 
So that they fled to hide yea an. 10:7). 

Then ail the disciples left him, and fled (Matt. 26: 56). 
No one took my part, but all forsook me (2 Tim. 4: 16), 
Il. Stayed from Fleeing: 


Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved (31). 
This is the way, walk ye in it (Isa. 30: 21). 
Neither is there any other name... wherein we must be saved (Acts 


4:12). 
To whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life (John 6:68). 


1. The shore ag Baie ~ safety, and it may mean destruction. To 
— wee it is to be safe; to be driven upon it may be to; be 

estroyed, 

2. The sailors cast their anchors downward ; the Christian casts his 
anchor upward, The Christian's hope in Christ is Ais anchor, 
o “— ms and stedfast, and entering into that which is within 

e veil.” 

8. The ship with God’s people is the safest place when the tempest 
roars. How many souls, because they would not “abide in” that 

ship, have been driven to destruction! 

. The ship with Ged’s ple isthe placeof duty. “ Except these” 

remain in the ship, they may be endangering those who remain 


behind, 
II, ENCOURAGED. 


— 


|. By the Day’s Coming: 

While the day was coming on, Paul besought them (33). 
Weeping... for a night, but joy cometh in the morning (Psa. 30: 5). 
— ao Lord more than they that watch for the morning 
(Ps. : 6). 

When day was now breaking, Jesus stood on the beach (John 21: 4). 
ll. By Paul’s Care: 


Wherefore I beseech you to take some food (34). 

And gavest them bread from heaven for their hunger (Neh. 9: 15). 
For... he filleth the yin J soul with goodness (Psa. 107: 9) 
Which giveth food to the hungry (Psa, 146 : 7). 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat (Prov. 25: 21). 
Jesus said unto them, | am the bread of life (John 6: 35). 

Jesus saith unto them, Come and break your fast (John 21 : 12). 


il, By God’s Care: 
1, Assurance. 


Shall not a hair perish from the head of any of you (34). 
a ested man, there shall not a hair of him fall to the earth (1 Kings 
+ Be ) 


The very hairs of your head are all numbered (Matt. 10 : 30). 
And not a hair of your head shall perish (Luke 21: 18). 


2. Gratitude. 


Had taken bread, he gave thanks to God (35). 

Not eat until he come, because he doth bless (1 Sam. 9: 13). 

He gave thanks and brake, and gave to the iples (Matt. 15: 36). 
Good ... if it be received with thanksgiving (1 Tim. 4; 4). 

IV. By Carefuiness: 

They lightened the ship, throwing out the wheat (38). 

And cast forth the wares that were in the ship (Jonah 1: 5). 

Yea, all that a man hath will he give for his fi e (Job 2: 4). 


One of thy members should perish, and not the whole (Matt. 5 : 29). 
What should a man give in exchange for his life? (Mark 8 : 37.) 


1. By casting off the boat—the apparent meansof safety—true safety 
in this case was secured. Thus many a soul is saved by giving 

up what it may have once esteemed most precio 

. By assuming command, Paulon this occasion saved pan- 
ions. Let not the Christian shrink from taking the lead, when h 
can thereby bring others unto safety. 

8. By partaking of food at such atime, Paul showed that eating may 
sometimes become a duty. God takes good care of our abe 
wants us to take good care of our bodies. 

4. By giving thanks before he broke bread, on this occasion, Paul 
showed that there is always time to ask a blessing before even 

the most hurried meal. If we have time to eat at all, we have 
time to ask God’s blessing on what we eat. At the worst, bodily 
dyspepsia is better than spiritual dyspepsia. 

. By trusting Paul, the ship's comepany was saved, By trusti 
Paul's Saviour, we may be saved. If we sail with Christ, and abide 
yen Gaaias, we shall not see death. Because he lives, we shall 

ve also. 

6. By stopping when they had “ eaten enough,” Paul’s companions 
showed their good sense. By not sopping when they have eaten 

enough, many Christians show their bad sense of how to use 

God's blessings. ; 

By casting overboard what they did not need, Paul's companions 

set a wise example of self-restriction. If to eat is a duty, to stop 

eating may become a duty. Even throw away the bodily sup- 
plies, if need be, that the soul may not suffer. 


Nn 


a 


a 


III, IN SAFETY, 
I. Danger from the Sea: 


The stern began to break up by the violence of the waves (41). 


All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me (Psa. 42: 7). 
The ship was like to be broken (Jonah 1: 4). " 


A great tempest .. . insomuch that the boat was covered (Matt. 8 : 24). 
In the midst of the sea, distressed by the waves (Matt. 14: 24). 

ll. Danger from the Soldiers: 

And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners (42). 


If ...he be missing, then shall thy life be for his life (1 Kings 20: 39). 
Herod ... examined the guards, and ... put to death (Acts 12: 19), 
The jailer... was about to kill himself (Xots 16 : 27). 

it, Safe at Last: 


So it came to pass that they all escaped safe to land (44). 

He mY no en ote rene os. 66 : 6). 

The Lord spake unto the , and it vomited out Jonah 

a 7 ¥: 0). tontat . 7 sere ete 

Receive him, ... and straightway the boat was at the land (John 6: 21). 

For there shall be no loss of life among you (Acts 27 : 22). pisooncine 

By faith they passed through the Red Sea as by dry land (Heb. 11: 29). 
1. As the ship m to break up by the violence of the waves, so 
our bodies will sooner or later yield to the tempests of time. As 
the crew were saved out of the shattered vessel, so will our souls, 





American Committee would 
omit nal note’, and read who 
for whtch in verse 43, 


merciless soldiers were for killing even the apostle who had 
saved them. Thus the world put to death Christ, whose only 
errand to the world was to bring salvation. 

3. As the centurion saw Paul’s danger, and had seen Paul’s upright- 
ness, he was anxious to save Paul. Even an indifferent man of 
the world cannot but be impressed by contact with such a pure 
character as the apostle’s. 

4. As had been promised to Paul, “they all escaped safe to land.” 

esca : theirs was lost. Everybody was saved: everything 
was lost. Thus will it be with us if God saves us into his pres 
= AL. shall have to leave our gold and earthly treasures 
nd. 

5. As God had promised, they were all saved. Notin their way, but 
in God’s way. God promises final safety; but he may bring safety 

through shipwreck. He knows best which way is best. 

. As is usually the case, God and man both helped this ship’s crew 
to safety. was the agent; Paul was the means. So in the 
ease of souls. Salvation is provided in Jesus; it rests with men 
and women in the pulpit, in the Sunday-school, in the family, to 
make the conditions of that salvation kuown. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD’s DELIVERANCES. 

|. From Bodily Perils: 
Delivered from the flood (Gen. 6: 18; 1 Pet. 3: 20). 
Delivered from the destruction of Sodom (Gen. 19: 29). 
Delivered from the Philistines (Josh. 10:10; 1 Sam. 7: 10). 
Delivered from bondage (2 Chron. 33: 11-13; Psa. 107: 9, 10). 
Delivered from eapture (Jer. 36 : 26). 
Delivered from the furnace and the lions (Dan. 3: 27; 6: 23). 
Delivered from the power of Herod (Matt. 2: 13-15; Acts 12:11). 
Delivered from perils of land (Acts 14: 19, 20; 1 Cor. 4: 11 
Delivered from perils by sea (Jonah 2: 10; Acts 27: 44; 2 Cor. 11:25). 
Delivered from the power of enemies (Luke 1: 74), 


il. From Spiritual Dangers: 
From the wicked (Psa. 37: 40; Ezek. 87: 23). 
From wickedness (Matt. 1: 21; 1 John 3: 5). 
From the wicked one (Eph. 6: 12; Heb. 2: 14, 15). 
From self-destroying (Hos. 13:9; Mal. 1: 9). 
From the wrath of (Rom, 1: 18; 5:9; 1 Thess. 5: 9). 
From spiritual death (Psa. 33: 19; Tit. 1; 2). 
ill. Through Jesus Christ: 
He is the light to lighten his people (Luke 2: 30-32; John 8: 12). 
He brings eternal life 7 17: 2; Rom. 6: 23). 
He brings redemption (Acts 4:11; Eph. 2: 20; 1 Pet. 2: 5). 
He is the Captain and Author of Salvation (Heb. 2: 10; 5: 9). 
He delivers us from the wrath to come (1 Thess. 1: 10), 
He has abolished death (2 Tim. 1:10; 1 John 5: 12). 
He is exalted to give salvation (Acts 5: 31; Phil. 2: 9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


There was no immediate confirmation of Paul’s prophetic 
statement regarding the safety of his fellow-voyagers in the 
storm-tossed ship. The vessel had been brought to, and was 
now drifting across the southern end of the Adriatic Sea; 
the sole effort of the sailors being to keep her afloat, and to 
prevent her from driving upon the dangerous African sand- 
banks. According to the first verse of the lesson, the storm 
had now lasted for two weeks. 

With the vessel lying close to the wind, her westward 
drift must have been slow. This accounts for the time which 
elapsed before the vessel approached land. The experience 
of Paul, in this regard, has been repeated more than once in 
this same sea. Several cases are cited by Conybeare and 
Howson, notably one in which the voyage from Alexandria 
to Malta was finished only after fifty-six days’ sailing, four- 
teen of which were spent in drifting across the same sea in 
which Paul’s ship was now drifting. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D, WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Chapter 27. Verse 27.— But when the fourteenth night was 
come, as we were driven to and fro, in the sea of Adria, Four- 
teenth night was come: That is, since they started from Fair 
Havens in Crete (v. 8). The driving about on the stormy 
sea began on leaving this place. As we were driven (that is, 
“while we were being driven”) in the sea of Adria: The 
Adriatic. It is now a conceded point that the Adriatic, as 
we call it, was first known as the name of the sea around the 
Etruscan town of Adria, half-way up the Adriatic, now 
so called, on the Italian coast; and that thence the name 
was extended, in process of time, to include a large portion of 
sea beyond the comparatively narrow entrance, where the sea 
is forty miles across. Thus, Ptolemy, the geographer, in the 
second century A. D., says that Crete was bounded on the 
west by Adrias. Josephus, in his Life of himself (2 3), says 
that the ship in which he was going to Italy sunk in the 
middle of Adria ; and he, with eighty others, were saved by 
a vessel from Cyrene as it was upon its way to Puteoli, on 
the west coast of Italy, near Naples. And Letronne (Sur 
Dicuil, p. 222) lays it down that “the name Adriatic, given 
by the Latin poets to the northern part of the Ionian Sea, 
was in process of time applied to the entire basin [that is, 
to where it narrows, or to what is now called the Adriatic], 
and was extended in the fifth century as far as to the coasts 
of Africa.”— About midnight the sailors surmised that they were 
drawing nigh to a certain country: To some region or tract of 
land; they knew not where. 
Verse 28.—They therefore sounded, and within a little 
time the depth diminished from twenty to fifteen fathoms. 
Verse 29.—Naturally, they were afraid of striking on rocks, 
and threw four anchors from the stern, and wished for day. 
Verses 30-32.--The sailors knew best what the amount of 
danger was, and got-ready to desert the vessel, on the pretext 
of laying out anchors from the foreship, in order that it might 
be steadied at both stem and stern. We may suppose that 
an order came from an officer of the vessel to do this, and 
that the sailors were in the secret. It seems, also, that the 
apostle saw into their plan; and it shows the reliance that 





if we are faithful, be saved out of our dying es. 
2. As there appeared some possibility of the prisoners escaping, the 
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to cut the ropes of the boat.— Under color as though, etc.: Lit- 
erally, in pretense, as if they were about (or going).— Zo lay 
out (literally, to extend or throw out) anchors: Throwing out 
anchors from the stern implies, according to Smith (pp. 129, 
130), “that there were rocks to the leeward, on which, if they 
had not anchored, they must have been driven. From the 
position of the ship’s head, the breikers must have been seen 


But to do so successfully in a gale of wind requires, not only 
time for preparation, but holding-ground of extraordinary 
He adds that “the proximate cause of anchoring 
was, no doubt; that assigned by Luke, namely, the fear of 
falling on the rocks; but they had also an ulterior object in 
view, which was to run the ship ashore, as soon as daylight 
enabled them to select a spot where it could be done with a 
prospect of safety; for this purpose the very best position in 
which an ancient ship could be, was to be anchored by the 
stern.” 

Verses 33, 34.—And while the day was coming on, Paul 
besought them all to tuke some food: He besought (that is, kept 
beseeching), drawing the motives from their past want of 
food, and from the assurance that not a hair should fall from 
their heads. For this saying, compare 1 Kings 1: 52; Luke 
21: 18. 

Verse 35.—Thus encouraged by the brave and hopeful 
man of God, they followed his example, when, after giving 
thanks to God before these heathen, as most of them must 
have been, he broke the bread, and began to eat. Some one 
has suggested that this was the Lord’s Supper, as far as it 
could be partaken of; but this is an idle thought. He set 
the example that others, who in their gloom of mind had 
lost all desire for food, might follow. 

Verses 36, 37.—And becoming cheerful, they all also them- 
selves took food: We must suppose that in verse 21 to continue 
fasting (or without food) means not absolutely abstaining, but 
having no relish, and thus, as we say, almost starved.— And 
we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore and sixteen souls: 
The taking of food suggests the numbers who could need it. 
In one manuscript, the number is denoted by letters answer- 
ing to our numerals two hundred and eighty-six, while other 
inferior manuscripts give erroneous figures. In the Vatican 
manuscript, however, and the Sahidic version, the reading 
is about seventy-siz, and in the Alexandrine manuscript two 
hundred and seventy-five. In Westcott and Hort’s Greek 
Testament, the reading of the Vatican manuscript is adopted, 
and appears also in the margin of the Revised Version, 
although rejected by the American revisers. There is no 
doubt that the reading of the Vatican is wrong; and the 
incorrectness is easily explained by the mistake of a letter 
{(4) 6s for sos ] in the copy from which it was transcribed. 
Some think that the great number led to the cutting off of two 
hundred from the number in the manuscript; but this is not 
very probable. It is more probable that about seventy-siz is a 
mistake in the text of the Vatican manuscript; for although 
about might be used with seventy or seventy-five, it would 
hardly be used with seventy-six. As for the numbers on great 
vessels from Alexandria to Italy, a striking case is found in 
the Life of Josephus (2? 3): “ When our ship was submerged 
in the middle of Adria, we, being six hundred in number, 
swam the whole night through. And when, about break of 
day, there hove in sight, by the providence of. God, a vessel 
from Cyrene, I and some others getting the start of the rest, 
in all about eighty, were taken up into the vessel.” Here 
we have, in the shipwrecked vessel, more than double the 
number of those in the vessel in the Acts. As for galleys, 
the enormous one with forty banks of oars, built by Ptolemy 
Philopator (Athenzus, v. 204), held more than four thousand 
rowers, etc. The ordinary triremis of war had two hundred 
rowmen. 

Verse 38.—And when they had eaten enough, they lightened 
the ship, throwing (by throwing) the wheat into the sea: It isa 
question whether the wheat belonged to the cargo, or was 
part of the provisions yet remaining. The former supposi- 
tion seems most probable, since the provisions could not have 
eccupied much space, or had much weight. The ship also, 
as Mr. Smith suggests (p. 137), was quite probably a vessel 
built to carry wheat from Egypt to Italy. 

Verse 39.—(Compare verse 33: While the day was coming 
on.) And when it was day, they knew not the land ; but they per- 
ceived a certain bay witha beach: It has been asked why, if 
the land was Malta, sailors, accustomed to the course from 
Alexandria to Puteoli, did not recognize it before. To this 
Mr. Smith answers that, if St. Paul’s Bay was the place of 
the shipwreck, it lay remote from the principal harbor of the 
island (p. 137, note). A certain bay with a beach: That is, 
with a gravelly or sandy shore, and not with ‘a rocky one.— 
And they took counsel whether they could drive the ship upon it: 
Literally, “on which they took counsel whether they could 
drive the ship.” They were far enough off from the beach to 
decide which of two courses it would be best to take, but were 
not acquainted fully with the characteristics of the land. If 
there was a narrow channel or indentation, unperceived from 
their position, they might not gain their point (see vs. 40, 41). 
Took cownsel: There is another reading, meaning they were 
desirous, differing in two letters only from that followed in 








the text; and another still from the verb to take counsel in 


another tense, but with less authority in its favor, differing in 
sense from that followed in the text, as they took differs from 
“they were taking counsel.” Drive the ship: That is, force 
it forward out of the sea upon land, Another reading which 
Westcott and Hort insert into the text of their edition, with 
nearly the same letters, has the sense save the ship out of the 
sea upon the land; that is, bring it safely out of the sea, etc. 
This is a very classical expression, supported by the Vatican 
manuscript, the Codex Ephremi, and by two early transla- 
tions, 

Verse 40.—And casting off the anchors (the four anchors 
from the stern, verse 29), they left them in the sea, at the same 
time loosing the bands of the rudders. Casting of: Literally, 
taking from around (as in Gen. 41: 42, Septuagint, taking a 
ring from around a finger) ; in verse 20, above, the same word 
is rendered “taken away.” Here the anchors were tied, per- 
haps, and thus were, by cutting ropes by which they were 
attached, made to drop into the sea. Another translation is 
they let the ship go (in the sea, or take its course). But thisis 
utterly indefensible, The anchors would keep the vessel 
back from striking the beach; and it is impossible to supply 
the word vessel. At the same time loosing the bands of the rud- 
ders: Mr. Smith writes (p. 138): “ Ancient ships were steered 
by two large paddles, one on each quarter. When anchored 
by the stern in a gale, it would be necessary to lift them [the 
paddles] out of the water, and secure them by lashings or 
rudder-bands, and to loose the rudder-bands when the ship 
was again got under way.”—And hoisting up the foresail to the 
wind, they made for the beach: The Greek word artemén here 
used is rendered variously topsail, jib, and mizzen-sail; it 
answers to the Italian artimone, derived from it, and the Latin 
artemon, or top-sail. Mr. Smith says that “the artemon was 
certainly the fore-sail, not the main-sail.” A sailor will at 
once see that the foresail was the best possible sail that could 
be set under the circumstances.” And he cites (p. 139) that in 
a galeduring the Crimean war, in November, 1354, “the cap- 
tain of the Lord Raglan states that he cut away the main and 
mizzen masts; but adds, ‘I held on the foremasts in case of 
her parting to carry us end on.” ‘There was nothing left 
for us but to beach; accordingly we ran before it,’”’ etc. 

Verse 41.—But lighting upon a place where two seas met, they 
ran the vessel aground. Where two seas met: Mr. Smith remarks 
on this: “It is generally supposed to mean an isthmus, which 
is no doubt dithalassic [that is, land between two seas]; but 
the interposition of land between the two seas is not neces- 
sary. Strabo calls the Bosphorus dithalassic (in a certain 
sense) 2: 5, 3 22.” Where two seas met: This must refer to the 
passage between the island of Malta and a small island called 
Salmonetta near the shore, where two sea currents created by 
the winds might come into conflict with one another.—And the 
foreship struck and remained unmoveable, but the stern began to 
break up by the violence of the waves: The fixed position of the 


bow is thus explained by Mr. Smith, on the very credible | 


supposition that St. Paul’s Bay in Malta was the place of the 
shipwreck. The rocks of Malta, when disintegrated, “form 
a deposit of tenacious clay, when acted upon by currents or 
surface agitation ; but in still water, where these causes do 
not act, mud is formed. But it is only in the creeks, where 
there are no currents, and at such a depth as to be undisturbed 
by the waves, that the mud occurs.” In such mud, the fore- 
part of the ship would stick fast. While the stern began to 
break up by the violence of the waves: Literally, was becoming 
loose, or unable to hold together, owing to the force; that is, 
of the waves. The island of Salmonetta, or Salmona, in St. 
Paul’s Bay, now so called, would from a certain position be 
not distinguished from the mainland, so that the meeting of 
two seas would not be apprehended. 

Verse 42.— The soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest 
any of them should swim out and escape: Literally, in order that 
they should kill; that is, they took counsel in order that. 

Verse 43.—But the centurion, desiring to save Paul, stayed 
them from their purpose (or counsel): Another proof of the 
respect felt for Paul by the centurion. To save: That is, to 
bring Paul through, or to the end, in safety. As the prison- 
ers were merely men without personal liberty for the time, 
the soldiers had not the right to kill them unless they should 
try toescape. The plan then aimed at their own possible 
freedom from charges, if the prisoners should escape. It 
could not be that soldiers were allowed by law in such cir- 
cumstances to kill the innocent. But this was a crisis when 
every one thought of himself only.—Should cast themselves over- 
board, and get first to land: This was humane for those who 
could swim, as having a free course to the shore; and for 
those who could not swim, as being able to make use of the 
boards without being disturbed by the others.—And the rest, 
some on plunks (which were to be found on the vessel), and 
some on other things from the ship. And 80 it came to pass, that 
all escaped safe to the land (or were brought safely through to 
the land): Thus was fulfilled what Paul declared: that not 
a hair should perish from the head of any of those who were 
onthe ship. This very improbable declaration he made a 
few hunrs before (v. 34); and so in verses 22 and 24, he 
pointed out that there should be a shipwreck, but ‘without 
loss of life. Meyer, at the end of this chapter, remarks that 
if the tendency of Acts which is assumed by the school of 
Baur were a right one, this account of the shipwreck, with 





its minute statements of particulars, would be mere ballast 
without an object. A reader believing in the gospel, how- 
ever, must believe that we have a precious picture here of s 
noble Christian man, cheerful, courageous, thoughtful for 
others, who was in one sense, by his Christian character, the 
savior of the vegsel, for the hope he inspired; and his calm- 
ness and his obvious trust in God were elements without 
which, probably, the voyage would not have been successful. 
His faith was a principal means of safety for many. 





LESSONS FROM PAUL’S SHIPWRECK. 
BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


The account of the shipwreck of Paul and his companions 
presents a remarkable illustration of the capability of truly 
great minds for mastering the most formidable difficulties, 
and compelling others to render them proper respect. Paul 
was a prisoner “in bonds,” which fact, agreeable to the cruel 
and unjust customs of the Romans, left him without personal 
rights, except that, as a Roman citizen, he had the right to be 
heard at the court of the emperor; and as such he was now voy- 
aging towards Rome, under military surveillance. And yet, 
in spite of the disadvuntages of his situation, h¢ rose to such 
a position of influence among his fellow-voyagers, that both 
the master of the vessel, and the centurion who had him in 
charge, rendered him the highest respect, and the sailors 
and soldiers appear to have looked upon him as a sort of 
demigod; and when they had come to the land, and during 
their three months’ stay upon the island, instead of being 
treated as a disgraced criminal, Paul seems to have been the 
honored guest of “ the chief man of the island ;” and appar- 
ently for his sake, even “the barbarous people” showed 
great kindness te the whole company of the rescued. The 
narrative is also especially suggestive of certain valuable 
moral and spiritual lessons, some of which may now be 
noticed, 

The condition of the sea tossing the vessel almost without 
help, with neither‘sun nor stars appearing, so aptly illustrates 
that of the tempted soul, that its imagery has been wrought 
into the commonly accepted language of penitence and 
prayer. Thus the psalmist exclaims: “Out of the depths 
have I cried unto thee, O Lord;” and “All thy waves are 
gone over me,” “Thou hast afflicted me with all thy waves.” 
And in such times of affliction the soul that recognizes God's 
hand in the things that are suffered, dreads most of all the 
devices of a merely worldly wisdom which, like the hidden 
rocks to the tempest-tossed ship, can bring only greater 
calamities. But they who abide in the patience of faith, 
waiting for the coming again of the light of God, experience 
the unchanging faithfulness of his promises. 

The times come, to not a few, when, indeed, nothing else 
seems to remain to them, but to wait for the development of 
God’s will and purposes respecting them; while all about 
and before them is only impenetrable darkness. Then the 
anchor of hope, “ which entereth into that within the vail,” 
becomes the only stay and confidence of the soul. And as 
the darkest night of earth assuredly brings the return of the 
day, #0 to all who trust in God, however heavy may be the 
present affliction, or apparently hopeless the prospect, there 
is hope, for God sees in the darkness, and is above the storm. 
Therefore, in the confidence of a sure trust, the believer cries 
out: “Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art 
thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God: for I shall 
yet praise him, who is the health of my countenance and 
my God.” 

The mariners, who, while all was calm and bright, had 
sneered at Paul’s warnings, now lose all their courage, and 
are ready to resort to the most desperate expedients; and, 
like arrant cowards, they run away from their posts of duty, 
to seek only their personal safety. Such are the “summer 
soldiers” and “ sunshine patriots” that, in times of distress, 
shrink from difficulties and dangers; and such is the hireling 
shepherd, who “seeth the wolf coming, leaveth the sheep, 
and fleeth.” True moral courage and fidelity become con- 
spicuous in times of the severest trial, just as the taper that 
burns unseen, in the roof of the railroad carriage, till the 
dark tunnel is entered, when all perceive and bless its 
friendly light. In the same manner, a noble soul, as was 
Paul’s, is most surely recognized in times of greatest trouble; 
and men instinctively render it homage. 

Paul had been assured, in a vision, that all of the ship’s 
company would escape death; but he also knew that God’s 
gracious purpose was to be wrought out by the use of the 
proper means,—which required that the seamen should 
remain in the ship,—since it was by their service that the 
ship must be brought to the land, at the desired point. The 
final result was not in itself uncertain; nor did Paul himself 
entertain any doubt respecting it; and yet he knew that it 
must be accomplished by the proper methods. The divine 
foreknowledge, which had given to Paul the assurance of 
the rescue of all of the ship’s company, compreliended also the 
means by which that end would be reached. On the human 
side there were certain necessary conditions, and there 
seemed to be doubtful contingencies; but with God there 
were no peradventures. Because God has appointed the 
means, it is man’s part to use them, and then, in obedience 
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and child-like con{idence, to learn the will of God from the 

final outcome. 

The boat (yawl) which is usually an important means of 
safety, was now about to be made an occasion of peril, and 
therefore it was wisely and brayely cut away, and set adrift. 
So, in great spiritual emergencies, things that are usually 
really valuable, may become snares to us, and occasions of 
the soul’s peril; and then, though dear as an eye, or use- 
ful as the right hand, fhey must be given up. It may often 
be the part of wisdom, especially for young Christians, to 
guard against possible backslidings by removing as far as 
possible the opportunity,—cutting off the temptation to 
retreat by burning the bridges that have been crossed. 
When Cortez and his soldiers landed upon the unknown 
coast, before going up to capture the city of Mexico, they 
drew their ships to the land, and thoroughly dismantled 
them, that, by so destroying the only way of escape, there 
should be no safety for the invaders except in the success of 
their arms. So, in the religious life, as long as there is a 
thought of getting back again, there must be a secret and 
fatal hypocrisy in the heart. 

' When Jesus, with his disciples, going over the Sea of Gali- 
lee, was overtaken by a tempest, though his disciples were in 
great fear, he was quietly asleep; and so, in this case, while 
even the bravest seemed to lose heart, Paul calmly trusted 
in God, and by his cheerful confidence became the support 
of the whole ship’s company. And thus, in many a season 
of the failing of men’s hopes, the confidence of him who 
trusts God sheds its blessings upon all about him. God him- 
self becomes the strength of the hearts of them that trust in 
him. 

“All that he hath will a man give for his life;” and, act- 
ing on that rule, these sorely distressed voyagers, in order to 
save their lives, sacrificed the valuable cargo, on: account of 
which they had hitherto endured the labors and braved the 
dangers of the voyage. Into such straits God sometimes 
brings those whom he would save “as by fire;” as when our 
Lord commanded the rich young ruler to forego both wealth 
ani position that he might become Christ’s disciple. And 
sometimes God himself, by his providences, interferes to 
take away men’s earthly possessions, in order to secure to 
them infinitely more excellent spiritual riches. Job so well 
learned this lesson, under the heavy hand of affliction, that, 
in the hour of his deepest sorrow, he still blessed the name of 
the Lord. 

“The soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners ;” not out 
of malice, but simply because they feared that the escape of 
any of these might bring them into trouble; for the Roman 
soldiery performed all their duties under the menace of 
death in case of failure. But this advice was supremely 
seltich, since, through the agency of the chief of the prisoners, 
their own lives had been preserved ; and yet it is not opposed 
to the usual manner of men,—and especially of men in pub- 
lic life.—who seldom remember their benefactors, when to 
their own personal inconvenience. But the centurion, in the 
presence of a nobler soul, had received something of the 
nobler spirit, and therefore, for the occasion, he subordinated 
all professional selfishness to the higher claims of humanity 
and gratitude. ; 

The Bible gives accounts of two great storms at sea,—in 
which narratives a prophet (Jonah) and an apostle (Paul) 
are severally the chief persons—but these appear as contrasts 
rather than parallels. The former was fleeing from the 
Lord, ard seeking to evade an unwelcome duty; the latter 
was enduring his trials as the result of his unwavering fidelity 
and obedience. Jonah’s troubles were of his own procuring, 
and he finally learned obedience only after severe afflictions 
and distresses: Paul was going joyfully to do the will of God, 

_ and suffer all that the divine hand might lay upon him, 
being assured of a blessed recompense. The prophet was 
going to imperial Nineveh with a message of wrath; the 
apostle, to imperial Rome, to proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation, with assurances of the most glorious results, Both 
the prophet and the apostle wee acting under a divine com- 
mission ; but in respect to what was to be done they differed 
from each other not more widely in the nature of their des- 
ignated work, than in the spirit in which they acted. To 
Jonah, only words of censure and reproof are spoken, for 
though he obeyed at last in the outward act, yet all was done 
reluctantly, and in bitterness of spirit ; to Paul was given the 
largest and most comforting assurance, that his offerings of 
service and devotion were acceptable to God, and that he was 
personally owned of him. 

As a moral and spiritual lesson,—teaching by facts,—the 
story of Paul’s shipwreck is well deserving of careful thought. 
The purpose of the voyage was in itself an unpleasant condi- 
tién, imposed on him through the malice of his enemies 
and the culpable complicity of the Roman governor. The 
season was extremely unpropitious, and the result as a voy- 
age proved altogether disastrous. But in every instance the 
conduct of the apostle was admirable; being marked by 
kindness, prudence, magnanimity, and unfaltering faith in 
Ged. The final outcome also displays, in a remarkable 
manner, the Lord’s oversight of the very things in which his 
favored servants are called to suffer the most severely ; show- 
img conclusively that God rules in the affairs of men, while 


also the purposes of his providences are often wholly con- 
cealed from our sight. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When the fourteenth night was come, as we were driven to and 
fro in the sea (v. 27). Paul was the special messenger of 
Christ. The word of the Lord was specifically pledged to 
bring Paul to Rome. Yet here was Paul “driven to and 
fro in the sea,” for now a full fortnight, as if all the elements 
of nature were at work against him. Why wasthis? You 
and I don’t know. But God knows. If that is the way of 
God’s dealings with one so honored as Paul, why should we 
wonder if something of the same sort is permitted to us in 
our life-voyaging ? 

They sounded, and found twenty fathoms: . . . they sounded 
again, and found fifteen fathoms. And fearing lest haply we 
should be cast ashore... they let go four anchors (vs. 28, 29). 
Drifting, drifting, drifting! Heed the signs of drifting, and 
anchor when you should. Note your soundings from time to 
time,—in your spiritual progress, in your religious knowl- 
edge, in your manner of living, in your home interests, in 
your friendships,—and have a care lest you come upon a lee 
shore unawares. 

Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved (v. 31). We 
are 60 linked together in this world, that it will never do for 
us to look out only for ourselves. In order to be safe, we 
must see to our companions and our neighbors; we must 
even have a care for those who have no care for us. The 
lower wards of the city, and the border districts of the coun- 
try township, and the worst and poorest elements in any 
community, cannot be left to themselves with safety to our- 
selves None of us liveth unto himself in this world. 

While the day was coming on (v. 33). It is during the night 
that the day is coming on. It is while it is yet dark that the 
light is approaching. Indeed, “the darkest hour of night is 
just before day.” Yet how hard it is for us to realize this 
while the night is still here. This night of all others is so 
dark, this hour is so gloomy, this burden is so heavy, this 
sorrow is so great, this trial is so severe, that it cannot be 
that light and gladness and rest and comfort and peace are 
to be ours again; far less that even now they are close at 
hand. But to the child of God, in the darkest hour the day 
is surely “coming on.” “The morning cometh,” and the 
light will bring relief. “ Weeping may endure for a night, 
but in the morning—joy.” 

Take some food: for this is for your safety (v.34). It is a 
Christian duty to look out for one’s safety. Life and health 
are gifts of God; their possessor is responsible to God for 
their preservation and wise use. Even though our health 
and strength may seem of little worth just now, we must 
take care of them in view of what God may have for us to 
do in the future. It is just as truly a man’s duty to look to 
his health as to be faithful in prayer and Bible reading, or 
in Christian work. And a Christian clergyman is not 
beneath his business when he is counselling his people to eat 
and to drink that which is best for them, and to have a con- 
scientious care for their health. Paul supplemented his 
report of a vision from heaven with sensible and timely 
counsel concerning what to eat, and when. His example in 
this is worth imitating. 

When he had said this, and had taken bread, he gave thanks to 
God . . . and he brake it, and began to eat (v.35). He was 
ready to practice what he preached. No preacher or teacher 
can accomplish much who is not ready to do this. Example 
is fully as potent as precept. If a man wants to commend 
a loving spirit to others, let him exhibit it in his life. Ifhe 
would press the duty of temperance; honesty, purity, gener- 
osity, let him be a pattern in that virtue. It is a man’s life, 
rather than his lips, that tells the true story of his convic- 
tions. It is of little use for him to talk in favor of a duty 
which he is unwilling, or which he neglects, to do. If hesays 
that he believes in a certain course, many will look to see if 
his example gives proof of his sincerity. 

When they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship(v. 38). 
What is the use of gaining strength by eating,‘unless we are 
to put our strength to some practical service? We might as 
well starve for lack of food as to live worthless lives while 
we have bread enough and to spare. It is of less importance 
that we have our breakfast than that we do something worth 
doing after breakfast. If any man will not work, neither let 
him eat. Whatif you do go toschool? What if you have 
been to college? What if you area great reader? What if 
you listen to the best sermons ever preached? What if you 
study the Bible week-days and Sunday? What is to come of 
your having this full fare? When you have eaten enough, 
what work are you going to do on shipboard—or on shore? 

Casting off the anchors, ...and hoisting up the foresail to the 
wind, they made for the beach (v. 40). Anchors are very well 
so long as you want to keep from going ahead; but if you 
want to reach the shore, one sail is worth more than four 
anchors. “It is a great thing to know when to use anchors, 
and when to use sails. If a young man is asked to follow 
evil companions in evil ways he needs anchors. If he is 





urged to go ahead in the path of duty and in the service of 





—— 


Christ, a sail is the thing for him. When the breakers of 
warning are sounding through the night on the rocks of 
error and unbelief just ahead of us, we ought to pray God 
that the anchors may hold. When we see by the clear 
light of God’s truth that the harbor of spiritual peace is open 
before us, we may cut loose from the anchors, and hoist all 
sail to the breeze of diviné grace which shall speed us to 
the shore. 

The soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners... . The centurion, 
desiring to save. Pawl, stayed them from their purpose (v. 42, 43). 
God can take care of his children by bringing discord into 
the ranks of their enemies; or he can raise up friends for 
them among their foes. When Paul was before the Council 
the Pharisees became his friends for the hour, and their 
disagreement with the Sadducees saved him. Now, the centu- 
rion’s favor kept him from death at the hands of those whom 
the centurion commanded. No matter who is inclined to do 
us harm, if our ways please the Lord he will make our ene- 
mies to be at peace with us, and we shall be as safe, while in 
the hands of our foes, as if only loving friends were about us, 

So tt came to pass, that they all escaped safe to the land 
(v.44). Ofcourse it did. God had promised that this should 
be so. His word never fails. When we can put our finger 
on a promise of God, we can be sure that neither earth nor 
hell can hinder the fulfillment of that assurance. What if 
the times are hard? What if our best friends have failed 
us? What if this burden seems sure to crush us? What if 
the wisest of haman counsellors declare that there is no help 
or hope for us? If we are trusting disciples of Jesus, the 
word of God is pledged to carry us through ; to sustain us in, 
and to finally deliver us from, every trial and danger and 
trouble. So it shall come to pass that from perils of famish- 
ing, massacre, drowning, from every disappointment, sor- 
row, and bereavement, we shall escape safe to rest and joy 
and peace. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Pauls Shipwreck ; or, Saved Himself and Saving Others.— 
The story of the storm and shipwreck, covering more than 
two weeks, is one of exceeding interest. What hardships, 
discomforts, anxieties, hopes, fears, counsels, despairs, alter- 
nated on board that fated ship, none but those who have 
passed through similar experiences can fully understand. 
What nights filled with terror, and days of unending length, 
they must have endured! What regrets that they had failed to 
heed the prisoner’s warning (chap. 27 : 10), and what strain- 
ing of weary eyes to discern some friendly land! Truly, 
those were days never to be forgotten. The culmination of 
all this is found in the lesson for to-day. Call out the par- 
ticulars of the final catastrophe, and in imagination lead the 
class to see all safely landed, in much discomfort, indeed, but 
at least saved from a watery grave. Having done this, let 
the teacher return and call attention to the following points: 

1. Paul was Saved—This was no more than we should 
expect, because in the Jerusalem prison God had promised 
him that he should preach in Rome. In spite of this promise, 
however, Paul might have been filled with alarm, even as 
we at times are ourselves ; for just as we doubt some of God’s 
direct promises, so he might have done. It would not have 
been the first instance, nor the last, in which men have 
doubted a direct promise of God. 

2. Paul Saved all his Shipmates.—This is literally true. 
For (1) God gave Paul the lives of all in the ship (v. 24). 
That is what God declared. “God hath given thee all that 
sail with thee.” Why God did this, we may not be able to 
say, but the fact remains. Nor is this by any means the first 
time that through the instrumentality of the righteous, God 
has blessed the wicked. The Sodomites had no love for godly 
folk. They were a stench in their nostrils, and an offense 
untothem. Yet, had they but known it, the residence of not 
more than ten godly people in that city would have saved 
the whole town (Gen. 18: 32). Had the Sodomites had a 
grain of sense, they would have welcomed a few pious folk, . 
and helped build, at least, one altar in the town, for their 
own safety’s sake. The lack of nine pious folk (or, perhaps, 
even the lack of six) ruined the place. 

In later centuries, when Solomon transgressed all the laws 
of God, punishment came upon him. Yet was he not wholly 
forsaken, nor was wrath meted out to him in full. For we 
read : “I will not rend away all the kingdom; .. . for David 
my servant’s sake” (1 Kings 11:13). These are both marked 
instances of blessings coming upon the ungodly through the 
channel of godly men. Doubtless, were all such instances 
recorded in the Word, we should have a whole library full 
of them. 

But Paul was the means of saving all his shipmates, not 
only because God had given him their lives, but because of 
his own influence rightly exerted. The soldiers at one junc- 
ture proposed to kill every prisoner. This the centurion, 
willing to save Paul, vetoed. This good-will on the part of 
the centurion Paul had doubtless gained by his commendable 
conduct. What earnest and kindly conversations he may 
have had with that soldier, that drew him to the apostle, we 
cannot say. But the sum-total of Paul’s personality was so 
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winning, that it governed the centurion mightily. Little 
cared he for the other prisoners. But for Paul’s sake, the 


man was ready to risk a great deal. Had Paul been almost 
anything but what he was, the whole gang of prisoners would 
have been given short shrift. The apostle’s upright character 
was the make-weight that turned the balance in their favor; 
though, perhaps, they never knew exactly to what or whom 
to ascribe their safety. 

Paul’s good sense conspired to save all. The sailors, in a 
small host, at night, and at some remove from land, would 
probably have been lost. All hands on board, without sea- 
men to manage the ship when the day dawned, would cer- 
tainly have become food for the fishes. Wide-awake Paul 
saw this, and shrewdly guessed the plans of the sailors. In 
the nick of time, he struck in and thwarted their plans. 
Probably they were angry enough at him when they saw 
their boat washed away by the very next billow. Yet therein 
lay their salvation. (In all shipwrecks, the rule is “ Stick to 
the ship.” I have a record of al] notable shipwrecks, and 
this rule is wonderfully borne out by the various narratives. 
With rare exceptions, such as fire, the rule holds good, “ Stick 
to the ship.” Paul’s good sense seems to have told him this 
also.) In these ways, Paul under God, was really the savior 
of the lives of two hundred and seventy-five men. It is not 
too much to say, that Paul was the salt of that ship’s crew. 

But we have already seen above, that not Paul only, but 
Abraham and David, were the channels through whom bless- 
ings flowed to undeserving souls. In fact, it seems to be a 
principle of divine action that applies universally, that 
through the godly the ungodly are blessed in things temporal, 
as well as in things spiritual. Churches bless not merely 
because through their labor sinners are brought to Christ, 
but they bless the world temporally as well. Many a blatant 
Communist or dynamiter who shrieks, “Down with the 
church, down with religion !” would to-day be far worse off in 
things temporal were it not for the existence of church and 
religion. Take all the godly folk out of New York, close all 
churches, Sunday-schools, and other activities fostered by 
godliness, and imagine the temporal loss to society, if you 
can. A police captain in my ward once said : “ I don’t know 
what would become of this ward if the mission-schools were 
blotted out.” Many a Sodom to-day lives and thrives, because 
it has some righteous men in it; though it itself is uncon- 
scious whence its blessings flow. Many a poor and godless 
family has been fed and its rent been paid, because some 
little godly daughter in the church has, by her quiet walk, 
won the sympathy of God’s children And while at home 
they laugh at her when she kneels to pray at night, and 
throw old shoes at her, their home is kept over their heads, 
and their stomachs are filled, through her piety. Are we 
romancing in saying this? Oh no! we are talking of what 
we have actually seen. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

Vary your opening exercises this week by reading, after 
the beginning of the lesson and the recitation of the golden 
text, the children repeating, sentence by sentence, Psalm 
107: 23-29, reserving verses 30, 31 for the close of the les- 
son. In that same psalm we find our golden text repeated 
four times. 

The Fourteenth Night.—Were you ever in danger, or in 
pain, or trouble, all night long? Did it seem to you as 
if morning would never come? But the people on the ship 
with Paul every night and day for two weeks had been in 
distress and danger, dashed up and’down in the storm, just 
as the psalm tells us; but on the fourteenth night the sailors 
in the dark knew they were near some shore. How could 
they know? Hark! they listened. Would not the sound 
ef water dashing against land be ‘different from the roar 
of waves? They cast out measuring lines into the sea, to 
find out how deep it was,—that was called sounding; and 
soon they sounded again, and found it not so deep, and they 
knew that they were nearing land. Do you know what an 
anchor is, and what it is for? They cast out four anchors to 
hold the ship and keep from getting nearer to the shore, lest 
the ship should be dashed in pieces; and then they waited, and 
longed for the day. On that ship were two hundred and 
seventy-six souls in danger; surely three among them knew 
whom to call on in trouble; who were they ? 

The Sailors.—They whispered together, and planned to 
save themselves. The ship carried a little boat, just as our 
vessels do now; it was small, and could not save many in 
case of wreck. The sailors, pretending to get it down into 
the water to fix the anchors, meant to escape init. Paul 
knew how to watch as well as pray; he saw their plan, and 
told the centurion, “ Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot 
be saved.” Who would know how to manage the ship if 
the sailors were gone? The centurion did not stop to talk 
about it, or reason with the sailors; the soldiers quickly cut the 
ropes, and let the little boat dash away, so the selfish sailors 
could not escape. 

Pau.—It seems as if the prisoner Paul had become 
the commander, for he was obeyed. When the day was 
coming, and all were so tired, Paul sid: It is fourteen 





days since any of you have eaten (he meant they had taken 
no regular meal since they left Fair Havens; only a little 
now and then). Now, I pray you, take some meat; it is 
for your health. He was so sure that every life would be 
saved, that he said, “There shall not a hair fall from the 
head of any of you.” Does not our Father watch every little 
thing about us? Then Paul took bread himself, and stood 
where all could hear, and gave thanks to God; then he 
broke the bread, and began to eat. They all ate enough to 
be satisfied; they were stronger for work, and helped to 
lighten the ship still more, throwing overboard the load of 
wheat. That captain and those sailors had, nofdoubt, been 
on the ship in other voyages, but that morning they looked 
out on a strange coast. Longing for the land, they loosened 
their anchors, set up their sail, and the wind drove them 
toward the shore. Soon the fore part of the ship was fast 
aground, and the back part swinging and dashing ia the 
water, breaking and crashing with every roll of the waves. 

The Soldiers.—If the sailors were selfish, what do you 
think of the soldiers? They said to the centurion: These 
prisoners might swim off, and escape from us. Let us kill 
them with our swords. Would that have been the way to 
thank Paul’s God for his promise to his servant, in the 
stormy night, that there should be no loss of life? The cen 
turion knew better; for Paul’s sake, he would not let the sol- 
diers harm any of the prisoners. He ordered all those who 
knew how to swim to leap overboard, and swim to land ; 
then they were ready to help the rest to shore, who came 
clinging to boards, loose pieces of planks, or broken parts of 
the ship. Of the two hundred and seventy-six, “they all 
escaped safe to land.” What a strange crowd gathered on the 
island shore that cold tempestuous morning; and yet do you 
not suppose those shivering people were glad to be on land 
again? See what psalm 107 says about that. Read verses 
30 and 31 of the psalm. That thirty-first verse is just as many 
times repeated as the golden text. How many times? Get 
your Bible and count for yourself. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 
“From every stormy wind that blows.” 

“ Light in the darkness, sailor,” 

“ Rescue the perishing.” 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 

“ When the storms of life are raging.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How long did the Lord prolong the anxiety of the com- 
pany on the ship that bore Paul to Rome? (v. 27.) State one of 
God’s purposes in prolonging our trials (James 1: 3). With 
this knowledge, how should the Christian regard tribulation? 
(Rom. 5: 3,4.) Point out Adria. How could the seamen 
tell that they were nearing land? What is our imme- 





diate duty when doubtful of o 1r own condition of soul-safety ?. 
(v. 28.) Name some of the means which God has given us 
for testing our position, Did these mariners find their dan- 
ger increasing or decreasing? What was the best effort they 
could make in this emergency? (v. 29.) Why did they not 
cast the anchors out of the bow? How did the natural sel- 
fishness of man manifest itself in the seamen? (v. 30.) How . 
was their subterfuge discovered and revealed? (y. 31.) Did 
the ‘centurion and his company owe their lives, under God, 
to Paul, or tothe seamen? Did, or did not, Paul manifest 
lack of faith in thinking the seamen essential to their sal- 
vation? How should such offenders be dealt with? (v.32.) 
Is it right, or wrong, to allow anxiety and grief to undermine 
health? (vs. 33,34.) Who was commander in that ship? 
Who is commander in every church and in every school? 
What influence is always exerted by a hopeful, trust- 
ful spirit? (v. 36.) Give examples of large numbers 
saved through the intercession of one devout man {v. 37 ; 
Exod. 32: 9-14). Give an example of great loss of life for 
the lack of nine devout men. When may we cease our 
efforts, and rest wholly on God, in any work which he has 
promised to accomplish? (vs. 38-40.) How may we know, 
in the progress of time, when God would have us abandon 
one method of work, and adopt another? (v. 41.) How did 
the soldiers put themselves on a level with the seamen, in 
the matter of selfish interest? (v. 42.) What makes their 
conduct even more ignominious than that of the seamen? 
How did the prisoners owe their lives, under God, twice to 


Paul? (v. 43.) What is the final outcome of all God’s 
promises? (v. 44.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“ WISHED FoR THE Day.”—Rather, with the margin of 
the Revised Version, Prayed for the day; recalling to our 
mind the prayer of Ajax, in the Iliad, that, if Zeus meant 
to slay the Argives, he would at least slay them in the light. 
In modern times, the kindly and beneficent aspects of night 
are most prominent in literature. Such a conception of 
night is only possible, however, in the security of a settled 
civilization. The ancient Oriental dreaded night, for the 
most part. To him the night was “the terrible,” “the 
destroying.” Night was the time of sudden attack from the 
marauding bands of Bed’ween; when the stealthy thief cut 
through the tent or digged through the wall; when evil 
spirits were supposed to be most powerful; and when, in the 
city, the streets were given up to troops of savage dogs, snarl- 
ing and fighting over carrion. 

Of course, the kindly aspects of the night sometimes 
appear in the Bible and in classical literature; but, in 
the main, the peculiarity just mentioned characterizes all 
ancient writings. In Job, terrors take hold upon the rich 
man, and the tempest carries him away “in the night” (27: 
20); “the people shall be troubled at midnight” (34: 20); 
and mighty men are overturned “ in the night, so that they 
are destroyed” (34: 25). Yet the night is not altogether a 
thing of dread, for God our Maker “giveth songs” even “in 
the night” (35: 10). 

“HE GAVE THANKS To Gop.”—Thanksgiving for benefits 
received characterize all ancient Oriental religions, Before 
the time of Moses, before the hateful rule of the Hykshos 
had been established over Egypt, the pidus Egyptian offered 
to the gods the first-fruits of his fields ere he applied the 
remainder to his own use. So, in classical antiquity, ere the 
wine was drunk, a libation was first poured out to the gods. 
The modern Bed’wy, when he kills a camel for meat, offers 
the animal in sacrifice, and those who partake of the meat 
are said to be partakers of the sacrifice. Among the modern 
Oriental Christians, deeply sunk in vice and ignorance as 
they are, the grace before meat is generally kept up, though 
it has degenerated into a mumbled: “In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” So little ig 
the true meaning of thanksgiving kept in mind, however, 
that Dr. Jessup can tell of a Greek priest, who, having three 
morsels before him, concluded the above formula with the 
words: “I will now swallow the Father, then the Son, and 
then the Holy Ghost,” without seeming to bé aware of the 
blasphemous nature of his words, : 


“Loosing THE Banps or THE Ruppers.”—Ancient 
ships were not steered by one small helm as are modern 
ships, but by two great paddles (pédalia) let out from the 
side of the vessel, near the stern. When not actually in use, 
these paddies were drawn up out of the water, and so fas- 
tened. As the safety of St. Paul’s ship now depended largely 
upon its successful steering, these paddles were now loosened 
for ready use. 

This statement regarding the steering of an Oriental ship 
is contradicted by the Authorized Version at James 3: 4, 
where great ships are said to be “turned about with a very 
small heim.” In the Revised Version, “helm” is corrected 
into “rudder” (pédalion) The idea which the apostle 
intends to convey is, that the whole ship can be turned by 
the dipping of the (comparatively) small paddle, on one side. 
Of course, if the two paddles had been dipped at one time, 


the effect would have been, not to turm, but to retard, 
the vessel. 
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AN ORIENTAL MEMOIR* 


If a dozen men of good education were asked to tell 
off-hand who Humphry Sandwith was, it is not at all 
improbable that not one could give any adequate account 
of the man or of his work. Yet Sandwith was one of 
those who accompanied Layard in his second expedition 
to Mesopotamia in 1849, receiving mention in that 
author’s Nineveh and Babylon; and he was for a time 
the hero of London society when he returned to Eng- 
land after his capture by the Russians at the fall of 
Kars, during the Crimean War. His services to his 
country were such that Professor Max Muller could 
write after his death: “I am often asked by my friends 
abroad, How is it that England keeps afloat? and I 
always say, It is due to England’s unknown worthies. 
He was one of them; and while the country erects 
monuments to the serene selfishness of Disraeli, a few 
lines in the papers is all the tribute paid to one whose 
_ life was truly spent in the service of his country and his 
fellow-creatures. Ifthe Spirit of truth could hold the 
balance—as it does on the old Egyptian monuments— 
' between the real worth of two such men as Sandwith and 
Disraeli, how the world would be astonished!” 

It is not, however, in this aspect, that American read- 
ers will feel most interest in the career of Humphry 
Sandwith. For them the chief value of this biography 
will be its delineation of the life of a European hakeem, 
or doctor, among the people of the East. And although, 
for a literary purpose, the biographer has suppressed 
many details of Oriental folk-life, enough remains to 
give the book a value of its own in this department. 

Like many other Oriental travelers, Humphry Sand- 
with was not such a boy as schoolmasters cherish. He 
was slow at mastering the mysteries of Hic, hec, hoc; 
but he knew the haunts of all the wild animals for miles 
around, The formal rules of the classical grammars 
were detested by him, yet he was always quick to pick 
up a living language as it fell from living lips. Even 
when he passed up to the University of London, he 
failed in one examination, because, apparently, of his 
not mastering the dog-Latin of the Materia Medica; for 
when he was asked for the Latin name of the broom, 
he calmly answered, “Brumus.” At last, however, he 
got through with his examinations at London and Aber- 
deen, and stood before the world a fully certificated 
Doctor of Medicine. What was he to do next? 

Half in fun, half in earnest, he decided to go to Con- 
stantinople to practice medicine there; and he wrote to 
his father, asking for his permission and his blessing. 
Much to his dismay, both came by mail, with an added 
gift of £3 for an outfit. The young doctor’s worldly 
fortune amounted now to £90; and, putting this in 
his pocket, he made the best of a bad case, and started 

t ® memoir. Compiled from autobiographical 


© mumehry Sonéutih 
by nephew, Thomas Humphry Ward. svo, cloth, portrait, pp. 
= London and New York: Cassell Company, Limited. Price, $2.50. 


for Constantinople, There he was received patroniz- 
ingly by the bumptious Lord Stratford, then British 
Ambassador to the Sublime Porte, and there he received 
his first impressions of the East. 

Dr. Sandwith was not long in discovering the curious 
mixture of pride and servility that distinguishes the 
Turkish official. “Some time ago,” he writes, “an 
Official friend of mine, Alison, was sent by the British 
Ambassador to a small town in the interior, to inquire 
into an act of atrocious barbarity committed towards 
certain Christians. Some time after his arrival at the 
town, the Mudir or chief man called upon him when he 
happened to be at a short distance from the house, 
When his visit was announced, the English gentleman 
at once proceeded to his rooms to receive his guest. He 
found the latter personage seated in Ais room, smoking 
his pipe, with his slipshod shabby pipe-bearers standing 
before him. He made no effort to rise, but with the 
most insulting condescension pointed to a seat. With 
admirable presence of mind, my friend, not appearing to 
notice the man, walked on towards another room, the 
servants meantime whispering, ‘The Mudir, the Mudir; 
this is he.’ On reaching a farther room, my friend 
seated himself on the divan with the grand air of an 
Osmanili, exclaiming, ‘Where is the Mudir?’ ‘In the 
other room,’ answered the servant; ‘you passed him.’ 
‘Let him come in,’ was the lordly answer. The Mudir, 
on being summoned, appeared, and was received with 
the lofty condescension of a pasha toward a rayah, my 
friend, of course, keeping his seat, and beckoning to a 
chair. The whole man was at once changed; he was in 
a manner degraded before his servants; he cringed, 
fawned, and finally departed like a whipped dog.” 

It was in the farther East, however, that Dr.Sandwith’s 
fame as a hakeem brought him most closely into relation 
with the common people, who are, of course, more dis- 
tinctively Oriental than the higher official classes. His 
first patient, in the encampment of Muhammad Ameen, 
was a typical one. He was a young man who wanted 
medicine to kill a charm which his wife, fearing a divorce, 
had thrown upon a maiden whom he wished to marry. 
“Tt prevents the beautiful virgin from loving me,” he 
said. “Ihave beaten my wife, but that is of no use. 
Ya hakeem, I am your sacrifice. God bless you, hakeem, 
give me some strong medicine to kill the charm, and I 
am your slave and sacrifice.” Dr. Sandwith gravely 
handed him a bread-pill, and he went away satisfied. 
The next patient was a hypochondriac old woman, who 
wanted a strong medicine to drive away her many fan- 
cied ailments. Dr. Sandwith promised to cure her, pro- 
vided the crowd who thronged doctor and patient would 
stand at a distance. What follows is best told in Dr. 
Sandwith’s own words: “A space is cleared, and all 
wait in silent admiration for my remedy. I slowly draw 
forth a bottle of strong liquor of ammonia (or smelling- 
salts) from my medicine-chest, and, holding it to my 
patient’s eyes, tell her to draw a strong breath when I 
put it to her nose. I accordingly first hold her nostrils, 
then, having removed the stopper, I apply the mouth 
of the bottle to the nose; the fingers are removed, a long 
sniff is taken, followed by a sort of spasm, and she falls 
to the ground. A hum of horror runs through the crowd ; 
the patient, after a short interval, rises, her eyes stream- 
ing with tears; and then broke from the crowd: ‘ Za 
ilahd illa llihu, Mahummad rasoola ’llah,’—‘ There is no 
god but the God, and Muhammad is the apostle of God.’ ” 
That was Dr. Sandwith’s way of treating fancied ail- 
ments; but the biography contains just as full details 
of the real medical work which he was enabled to do. 
The American reader will note with interest that among 
his distinguished patients at Constantinople was “ Mrs. 
Marsh, the wife of the American Minister, afterwards so 
well known both as a man of letters and as the repre- 
sentative of his country at Florence and Rome.” 
Mingled with these medical reminiscences (for the 
biographer’s plan makes the book largely autobiograph- 
ical) are many side glimpses of general Oriental life. 
The degraded condition of the Oriental Christians is 
brought out by a telling anecdote here and there through- 
out the book. When the Crimean War had broken out, 
and Sandwith and other Englishmen had gone into Asia 
Minor to assist in its defense, General Williams was 
obliged to call the Christian citizens of Erzeroom to- 
gether, to help strengtheu the fortifications of the town. 


| Their reply was characteristic: ““O English Pasha, we 


are your sacrifice. We wiil work, dig, fight, and die for 
you; since we are no longer dogs, no longer ghaiours, 
but though Christians, fellow-citizens and free men.” 
Another characteristic of Turkish ruie was brought out 
when General Williams, reviewing a regiment whose 


muster-roll showed nine hundred men, found that the 





regiment consisted only of six hundred, pay and rations 


for a non-existent three hundred being fraudulently 
drawn for the benefit of the officers. 

Dr. Sandwith was one among the gallant defenders of 
Kars, and at the capitulation of the city, he was per- 
mitted to return to London in recognition of his services 
among the wounded. Mr. Ward lingers upon the de- 
tails of the welcome which he received in the English 
capital; but this part of the book requires no more than 
a mere mention. Nor need we linger over the embassy 
to Moscow, or Dr. Sandwith’s experiences in the Franco- 
Prussian and in the Servian wars. Dr. Sandwith died 
in Paris in 1881, a prematurely aged man, worn out by 
the restless activity of his own spirit. 

The biographer has committed a serious error in omit- 
ting a large mass of Oriental details, on the plea that 
everybody knows all about the Turks and the Arabs. 
Many as are the publications upon this subject, scarcely 
more than the surface of Semitic folk-lore is yet touched ; 
and an intelligent traveler will almost always find some- 
thing happening under his own observation which may 
aid in the further illustration of the Bible. In spite, 
however, of what has been omitted, there is enough 
preserved in the volume, to make it worth the reading 
of all who are interested in Oriental life and in the il- 
lustration of the Book of books. This biography has 
its value to the political reader also, but its chief value 
is for the reader of the Bible who would learn some- 
thing of what the lands of the modern Orient have to 
tell of that ancient Orient which is portrayed for us in 
the Scriptures. 





Teachers of English literature have much difficulty in 
selecting a suitable text-book. Brooke’s Primer is brief ; 
Taine is sometimes diffuse, intangible, or French in 
point of view; Shaw crams too many names and dates 
into a few pages; Morley, though readable, is rambling ; 
Craik is deficient in modern literature; and none of 
these books save Shaw’s really includes American litera- 
rure—the American appendix to Brooke, by J. H. Pat- 
ton, being no adequate continuation. Therefore a new 
school history of English literature appears every year 
ortwo. The latest, in two stout volumes, is Maude Gil- 
lette Phillips’s Popular Manual of English Literature. Its 
plan is in some ways praiseworthy ; a few representative 
authors are carefully considered, biographically and crit- 
ically, with notices of their characteristics, personal ap- 
pearance, friends, and modes of life and thought; au- 
thorities are cited, as a guide to further study ; and many 
extracts from writings on these authors are given, to- 
gether with some few samples of the work of the leading 
writers themselves. Useful charts giving contemporary 
views of French, German, Italian, Spanish and Ameri- 
can literature are likewise presented, and these are ex- 
panded in occasional chapters. The work may be de- 
scribed as a cross between Welsh’s Development of the 
English Literature and Language, and Mason’s Personal 
Traits of English Authors, lately noticed by us. The 
chapters on the greater writers are quite well prepared, 
the citations are full and cover a wide range, and the 
lists of works recommended are trustworthy. But the 
chapters on general English literature, and on the liter- 
atures of other nations, are crowded with dates, names, 
and titles, and suggest a hurried student’s preparation 
for examination, rather than a history of literature. 
Thousands of statements are pressed together within 
these eleven hundred pages, but there is a lack of broad 
philosophy and of a sense of perspective. Again, the 
record is seriously broken by the frequent change of sub- 
ject, and the multifarious quotations. We can take 
space to note no more than a few errors, turning to the 
last pages, where accuracy ought to be specially culti- 
vated: George Eliot’s birth is assigned to 1820 (1819); 
Arthur S, Sullivan is called one of the “best known 
dramatists”; Alfred B. Street is mentioned as still liv- 
ing; Poe’s birth-year is given as }$11 (1809); Trow- 
bridge’s well-known story, Coupon Bonds, is called a 
“poetical effusion ;” Gen. Lew. Wallace is said to have 
been “ raised to the first rank of American novelists; ” 
“Skeats (the Rev. W. W. Skeat); “Teubrink” (Ten 
Brink); “‘ John Maurice, b. 1805” (John Frederick Den- 
ison Maurice, b. 1806). The half-forgotten William Mor- 
ris is called “ next to Tennyson the most popular of living 


| English poets ;” the author is more trustworthy when she 


restricts herself to such safe statements as that “Mary 
Russell Mitford, Adelaide Procter, George Eliot, Jean 
Ingelow, Augusta Webster, Christina Rossetti, and 
others, have attained more or less success as poets.” The 
author’s favorite, however, seems to be Mrs. Browning, 
to whom she actually assigns the quotation (p. 480): 
“Of writing [making] many books there is no end”! 
This line deservedly occupies the place of honor as the 





first in the list of extracts from Mrs. Browning’s best 
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sayings. (2 vols., 12mo, cloth, pp. xix, 581; y, 569. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $4.00.) 


The public seems to be able to make use of a large 
number of hand-books of advice on etiquette and lan- 
guage. The latest additions to this kind of literature 
are devoted to punctuation and to errors in speech. 
Stops ; or How to Punctuate, by Paul Allardyce, is a re- 
print of an English booklet, and is in the main a con- 
venient and trustworthy guide. In the matter of punc- 
tuation, however, tastes differ widely, and we note some 
errors. The author occasionally violates his own rules; 
thus, on p. 38, he employs a comma instead of a semi- 
colon at the end of the first part of a sentence. In the 
following sentence (p. 57) the mark of interrogation 
should follow the first inverted comma: “ What does 
this honorable person mean by a tempest that outrides 
the wind?’” On p. 60 we are told that names of news- 
papers, etc., are generally written in Italics. The follow- 
ing form (p. 49) is certainly contrary to good usage: 
“Cannot you, in England—cannot you, at this time of 
day—cannot you, a House of Commons, trust to the 
principle,” etc. Thesemi-colon would be equally strong; 
the comma with a dash, better. The author justifies 
the sentence “ Freedom, honor, religion was at stake” 
on the remarkable ground that “when so great a thing 
as religion is said to be at stake, everything else is 
dropped out of sight, or is held to be included.” This 
is true spiritually, but not a safe rule, grammatically, or 
typographically.—1,000 Blunders in English Corrected, by 
H. H. Ballard, aims to correct mistakes in writing and 
speaking, and will be found useful. Some expressions 
condemned by Mr. Ballard are, we think, justified by 
the only fina! arbiter, good usage; for instance: “at any 
rate;” “begone” (the author says that “be-gone” is 
“more properly written as two words;” “ beef-tea;” 
“ court-cards ” (this word is used as the title of an At- 
lantic Monthly article); “graduate” (from college) ; 
“in our midst” (what brief expression takes its place?) 
We are glad to see that the author sets his face against 
the attempt to supplant the long-used “under his signa- 
ture” by “over his signature.” (Stops. Square 16mo, 
paper, pp. 76. Philadelphia: George H. Buchanan & 
Co. Price, 35 cents.—1,000 Blunders. 18mo, cloth, pp. 
60. Boston: Lee and Shepard.) 


Harper’s New Classical Series; which was inaugurated 
two years ago by the publication of Dr. E. G. Sibler’s 
edition of the Protagoras of Plato bids fair to do yeoman 
service in the advancement of Americanscholarship. Of 
the two recent additions to the series, Professor Basil 
L. Gildersleeve’s Pindar: The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes, challenges comparison at once with Fennell’s edi- 
tion of the same text for the Cambridge University 
Press. In this comparison the new American edition 
appears to excellent advantage; for while the Greek- 
scholiast lives of Pindar which appear in Fennell’s edi- 
tion, are omitted, the general, syntactical, dialectical, 
and metrical introductions are much fuller in Professor 
Gildersleeve’s work, and the explanatory notes, while 
showing as much research, are better adapted for the 
wants of the college student. Pindar is to Greek poetry 
what Thucydides is to Greek prose, or what Persius is 
to Latin satire; and his odes are therefore a sealed book 
(so far as thoroughly intelligent reading is concerned) 
to the average college graduate. We, therefore, call 
special attention to Professor Gildersleeve’s edition of the 
Olympian and the Pythian Odes; for we know of no 
other edition, of English or American editorship, which 
is equally simple and equally thorough. Praise must 
also be awarded to Professor A. C. Merriam’s edition of 
The Sixth and Seventh Books of Herodotus, which has 
recently been added to the same series. The introduc- 


‘tions are sufficiently full, the notes are scholarly and 


helpful, and a colored map of Thermopyle is supplied. 
Although a good college edition of Herodotus is not so 
great a rarity as a good college edition of Pindar, there 
is still room for such excellent work as Professor Mer- 
riam does in the present edition. (Pindar. 
exv, 395,—Herodotus, pp. xxix, 369. 

per and Brothers. Price, $1.50 each.) 


12mo, pp. 
New York: Har- 








A year or two ago we spoke approvingly of Agnes 
Giberne’s little introductions to the studies of astronomy 
and of geology. The introduction to astronomy, Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, is now followed by a still more ele- 
mentary work, Among the Stars, adapted to the com pre- 
hension of the youngest children. The form which the 
book takes is that of a story, with a quiet thread of per- 
sonal interest running through it; and the text is freely 
illustrated by helpful woodcuts. Miss Giberne is both 
a skilled story-writer and a writer of accurate books of 





popular science; and in this bright book she really 
takes pains to combine both characters, and yet to pro- 
duce a work which is not beyond the comprehension of 
the youngest child who is able to read. (12mo, pp. x, 
$11. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 
$1.50, ) 


Rarely does one find a more pleasing story than The 
Poacher’s Daughter, which is translated from the French 
by Anne H. Giles. The scene of the story is laid ina 
lonely hamlet in the French Alps, the characters are 
very life-like, and the pages are full of incident. Girls 
will like the heroine Josephine; and the study of her 
noble character ought to do them good. (16mo, pp. 
288. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Three stories of simple Scottish life are bound 
together in the book which bears the title, Honest 
Willie, by Lydia L. Rouse. Of the:e the one called 
Effie Patterson’s Story is decidedly the best; but all have 
for their key-note, a simple trusting confidence in God, 
and depict with fidelity the humble homely lives of 
Scottish peasants. (l6mo, pp. 316. New York: 
American Tract Society. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Two illustrated poems have just been published by 
White, Stokes, and Allen, New York. Easter Bells is a 
new poem by Mrs. Jackson (H. H.) in fringed and illu- 
minated covers, and with colored illustrations of flower 
bells. Birth-day Flowers, by Susie Barstow Skelding. 
contains some delicate flower paintings. The illuminated 
covers of both books would be more pleasing, if more 
subdued in tone. 


In the Magazine of Art for April we have the begin- 
ning of what promises to be a readable series of papers 
on The Older London Churches, and also of a new series 
by Richard Heath on Fashions in Waists, which, judg- 
ing from the first paper, will be more likely to illustrate 
the absurdities of feminine fashion than to embody any 
true principle of art. The objections urged against Art 
in the Board School by Mr. James Runciman are met by 
the fact that the teaching of drawing in the public 
schools is not meant to be the teaching of art at all, and 
that there is no more reason why drawing should not be 
taught in the public schools because every boy cannot 
be an artist, than that writing, grammar, and composi- 


tion should not be taught because few boys can ever 
become great authors. 


It is pleasant to see how closely the Easter idea is 
adhered to in many of L. Prang & Co.’s new Easter 
cards for 1885. In particular, card No. 817, designed by 
Mr. T. Welch, deserves special mention. On a back- 
ground of dead silver appear the ancient Christian sym- 
bols of the lamb and the glorified resurrection-cross. 
The coloring is delicate and quiet, fitting well the subject 
of the design. Other cards show bright designs in which 
the more modern symbols of the resurrection predomi- 
nate; and all appear in a rich variety of setting, plain 
and ornate, fringed and unfringed. The new art prints 
for Easter well sustain the reputation of the firm. One 
form shows a tasteful design symbolizing the new life, 
while beneath the padded print appears a pale satin 
cross thrown diagonally across the fringed and tinted 
card. On the whole, we recognize in this year’s series, 
not only an artistic advance, but what is better still, a 
greater fidelity to the great fact which lies at the basis 


of all Easter symbolism. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


A CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEA-PARTY. 


It was an odd tea-party which was held in the base- 
ment of the Tabernacle Baptist Church of Philadelphia, 
on the evening of March 16. Chinese cooks prepared 
the food, Chinese Sunday-school scholars acted as hosts, 
Chinamen took a leading part in the literary exercises, 
and a Chinese committee, of which Mr. Tick Way was 
chairman, had the entire entertainment in ch ire, The 
supper, the preparation of which was superintended by 
a Chinese cook, formerly the chef of a San Francisco 
hotel, was complete and weil served, with roast turkey, 
salads, etc. The only startling thing about it was the 
commencement of the speech which followed, in which 
a Chinese speaker, as yet unfamiliar with all the mys- 
teries of English idioms is alleged to have said: “My 








friends, this is the second time you have eaten a Chinese 
cook.” It was explained, somewhat to the relief of the 
guests, that the speaker referred to the fact that this was 
the second time they had partaken of Chinese cookery. 

Following the supper, the invited guests, numbering 
about two hundred and fifty, withdrew to the chapel, 
and the Chincse hosts entertained them with singing in 
both the Chinese and English language, and with Scrip- 
ture reading. Once more the English idiom is said to 
have conquered the master of ceremonies, who made the 
formidable announcement that one of his Chinese fellow- 
pupils would “ read fourteen chapters of John ”’—mean- 
ing, of course, that he would read the fourteenth chapter 
of the fourth Gospel. Superintendent T. J. Mustin of 
the school thanked the Chinese scholars for the elaborate 
entertainment they had furnished; after which Dr. C. R. 
Blackall made an earnest appeal for the Chinese in this 
country, deprecating that spirit of race distinction which, 
even in the older cities of the East, still shuts the China- 
man up in his laundry, or to some other menial 
occupation, however capable, in individual cases, he may 
prove himself to occupy more elevated stations. “I 
tried,” said Dr. Blackall, “ to secure for two of ourscholars 
clerkships in New York; but the firm said that they did 
not dare to employ them, because, if they did, their other 
employees would quit the building—yet those men would 
have made good clerks.” He also instanced the case of 
a Chinaman in this country who recently went back to 
China after his wife, only te find that the American laws 
restrained her from landing on our shores, so that he 
had to send her back whence she came, 

The entire expense of this Chinese tea-party was 
borne by the Chinamen present; and the fact shows their 
interest in their Sunday-school and in their teachers, 
who, with other friends, constituted the guests. The 
teachers, on the other hand, express much interest in 
their work and in their pupils, whom they find not very 
hard to draw toward Christianity, and away from the 
opium-habit and kindred evils. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL 


—Mr. William D. Porter of New Jersey was appointed 
to conduct the afternoon session of the third annual insti- 
tute of the New York Primary Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Union, held in Dr. Howard Crosby’s Church, March 26, 
and Mr. Ralph Wells was announced to have charge of 
the evening session. The music was placed in the hands 
of Mr. and Mrs, George C. Stebbins; and the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler and Mrs, W. F. Crafts, and the Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith of Boston, were among the speakers advertised 
to be present. Every Saturday, under the auspices of 
the New York Sunday-school Association and under the 
leadership of Mrs. Crafts, this Primary Teachers’ Union 
meets in the Young Men’s Christian Association Building, 
at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
for the study of the best methods of teaching the Inter- 
nativnal lesson to young children, and all primary teach- 
ers are invited to attend. A primary teacher’s reference 
library is also maintained by the Union, and any one 
who wishes may consult it. It is open every day 
except Sunday. 

—In dealing with the young, there is equal danger in 
giving either too much or too little attention to skeptical 
tendencies, said the Rev. Dr. Beattie in the course of an 
address before the Brant County (Ont.) Sunday-school 
Association afew weekssince. Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
and the rest, receive a vast deal of advertising, he said, 
from those who unnecessarily magnify the power of scien- 
tific infidelity ; attention thus being called to sources ot 
doubt, before unthought of by the young student. Ou the 
other hand, there are certain undoubted skeptical influ- 
ences touching every life, and they must be openly met and 
neutralized. The most dangerous of these is the worldly 
spirit of the age, which ignores divine truth because it 
is convenient to do so. All that tends in any manner to 
loosen any mind’s rest on the fact of Bible inspiration 
helps to bring that mind toward the point of denying 
the existence of the God of the Bible. Any attempt to 
explain away the evidently supernatural in the Bible is 
dangerous; historical fact and doctrinal truth cannot be 
separated. The convention met in the city of Paris, and 
held a profitable two days’ session under the presidency 
of Mr. W. N. Hossie of Brantford. 


—That useful and time-honored institution, the Mary- 
land Sunday-school Union, celebrated its twenty-ninth 
anniversary March 10, in the First Methodist Church of 
Baltimore city. Long before the time arrived for open- 
ing the exercises, the church, including the galleries, 
was densely packed, with not even standing room left, 
and hundreds were turned away. The music was fur- 
nished by a choir of about one hundred select voices 
from the various Sunday-schools of the city, under the 
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direction of Professor John G. Robinson. 
A very novel feature of the exercises 
was a choir of about fifteen native China- 
men, in Oriental dress, who sang gospel 
hymns in both the English and Chinese 
languages. Mr. G. S. Griffith,the president 
of the society, presented his annual report, 
which showed a very encouraging sum- 
mary ofthe year’swork. Sixty-fourschools 
had been organized or reorganized, into 
which had been gathered 126 teachers 
and 1,695 scholars. In addition to this 
number, 5,200 children had been admitted 
into the Sunday-school through the 
Union’s agency, by card and otherwise. 
Most of these were from the homes of the 
poor, and many from homes of vice. 
Ninety-one hundred and forty homes had 
been visited, 4,123 miles traveled (mostly 
on foot), over 20,000 tracts and other 
religious literature distributed, and twenty- 
eight conventions and institutes held, 
besides a large number of union meetings, 
etc. The report further stated that there 
are in Maryland 2,198 Sunday-schools, 
with 25,374 teachers and officers, and 
242,629 scholars. The president urged 
the necessity of family prayer, and a 
more general observance of the annual 
day of prayer. The address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. F. M. Ellis, pastor of 
Eutaw Place Baptist Church, Baltimore. 
The doctor favored the audience with 
a very eloquent and impressive address. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—In April, as is now very generally 
known, the International Lesson Com- 
mittee meets in Cincinnati for considera- 
tion of the lessons to be selected for the 
years 1887-1893. On the eve of the Rev. 
A. E. Dunning’s departure to attend that 
meeting, the Boston Congregational Sun- 
day-school Superintendent’s Union will 
give him a reception in the vestry of the 
Berkeley Street Church, to be followed 
by a general discussion of the International 
lesson system. The meeting has for its 


as he takes up his new and important 
work as a member of the committee, 
whose deliberations he shares as a repre- 
sentative of the Congregational denomi- 
nation. Mr. Dunning’s health has been 
so far benefited by his recent southern 
trip as to enable him again to take up his 
work as National Sunday-school Secretary 
of the Congregational denomination, thus 
leaving Mr. M. C. Hazard of Chicago free 
to return to his post in charge of Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school interests in the West. 
The reception to Mr. Dunning will be held 
on the evening of Monday, April 7, and 
the Superintendent’s Union has extended 
its invitations to all the officers as well as 
to the executive committees of both the 
Massachusetts and the New England Con- 
gregational Sunday-school associations. 


—It takes no small amount of time to 
secure complete county Sunday-school 
organization in a state like Texas that 
contains 226 counties. It will take no 
very great amount of time to secure that 
result, however, if the work is pushed as 
rapidly for a few years to come as it was 
last year. In the twelve months just past, 
thirty-nine Texas counties were organized, | § 
and the cost of that work was less than five 


hope they may yet be able to do so during 
the three months still remaining before 
the state convention meets at Mexia. 
Some of the most efficient delegates at 
the Louisville International Convention 
last summer were from Texas, and they 
were evidently not at all discouraged by 
the magnitude of the field they are attempt- 
ing to cover with Sunday-school organiza- 
tions ; whereas the little state of Delaware, 
in apparent despair, sent not a delegate, 
and said not a word to the Fourth Inter- 
national Convention! 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Those 750,000 persons of school age 
in the state of New York who are not 
enrolled in any Sunday-school or claimed 
as Sunday-school pupils by any denomina- 
tion, must in some way be reached. 
So think the state Sunday-school leaders ; 
and toward that end the State Sunday- 
school Association is working vigorously, 
as has many times been indicated in 
these columns, and a circular is now again 
issued with the formal request for more 
funds for the work as outlined in this 
column two weeks since. 


—From Northern New York “the Quaker 
Missionary ” of the American Sunday- 
School Union reports thirty-three schools 
organized by him in a year in the Adiron- 
dack region. Many of them are “ ever- 
green” (open during the entire year), and 
sustain preaching services and prayer- 
meetings. Insome, there have been special 
meetings and revivals. These schools were 
at first organized with 198 officers and 
teachers and 1073 scholars, but have been 
since largely increased ; 915 families were 
visited, ninety-eight Bibles and 151 Testa- 
ments were distributed ; 218 schools were 
visited and aided, having 2,488 officers 
and teachers and 17,515 scholars; 225 
addresses were delivered, and a large 
amount of religious literature was dissemi- 
nated. Three county and twelve town- 
ship conventions were held. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulationof The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week jor subscribers 8 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sud- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 











A boon to housekeepers. Washing day 
and house-cleaning time lose half their ter- 
rors when the thrifty housekeeper uses James 
Pyle’s Pearline. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for alcoholism. 
Dr. J. S. Hullman, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
“It is of good service in the troubles arising 
from alcoholism, and gives satisfaction in my 
practice.” 


In the Diamond Dyes more coloring is 
given than in any known Dyes, and they give 
faster and more brilliant colors. 10c. at all 


lington, Vt. Sample card, 32 colors, and 
book of directions for 2c. stamp. 








GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
Come Text Designs for the Primary Class now 
ior Second Quarter. Price, per set, of t2, single 
de = nati) cents. we A pag and ‘Temperance 
wee Aner rio. Ad 
r,JK., 22 Chesinut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


SPURGEON my yh" 's lay _t. red with 


‘Ss CONCORDANC. * Send for circular 








hundred dollars! The 1885 Texas Sun- 
day-school Convention is drawing near, 
and the state executive committee are out 
with a circular calling attention to the 
meeting, and pointing out the laxity which 
has prevailed in fulfilling the pledges of 
money assistance promised at the last con- 
vention. The decision was reached at 
last year’s convention to incur no debts in 
the prosecution of the state Sunday-school 
work; and in consequence the executive 
committee have been debarred from putting 
a state Sunday-school superintendent in 


topublishers. Funk & ‘Wagnalls, 10 all 12 Dey st., N.Y. 


TEACH FR Should not fail to send for 


our New list of Cards. 
grapbs, Art Studies and Gifts, 
- Latham & Ce., 929 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good Sunday-school Books. S"°°!4! Prices 
logues. PERKIN PINE & Hie@e Ns, 914 Arch St, Phil’a, 
A. H. EILERS & CO., Pub- 

MAPS for S. S. lisbers, St. Louis,Mo.” | 
S. §. TEAC HER @ send to Tribune Building, N. Y., 
SCHOLAR® for copy of Christian Nation. 


UBLICATIONS ‘of American Tract Society, at 150 
_ Nassa au St., New York, and 1512Chestnut St, ‘Phila, 


END 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. _ 


END FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
. B. GARNER, 710 Arch dt. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘HE EST SUNDAY-SCHOOL ROP us. 
Send HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s 











druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- |’ 


Charles Scribner's Sons 





HAVE JUST READY: 
Teachings of the Twelve Apos- 
tles. Edited with a Tr Ht tion, 


and Notes by Rosw«x D. alee. 


D.D., and Professor Faancis BEownN. 
8v0, $2.00. 


The attempt is made In this book to give suitable 
recognition to the extensive literature of the subject 
which han come up since the first translation was pub- 
ish ¢ editors, deeming it one of the richest «is- 
coveries of modern times, defend -. MSS. from 
alter pts to discredit it as a forge’ a specially 
valuable feature will be found tn t e “‘tlecuenton, cou 
cerning the relations between the “ Teachings” and 
—— early Say ho - with translations of 
ese tn ext 


d desirable f 
vox comparison. 


1 vol, 





ior purposes 





With a new American Preface. 
Obiter Dicta. } 1 vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


“ The book is remarkable for a lightness of touch 
and vivacity worthy of the best French writers, as 
well as for a fundamental! tone of good sense that is all 
English. It is the work of a practiced man of letters, 
and the secret of its authorship will add zest to the 
reader’s enjoyment.”—[The Examiner. 





Personal Traits of British Au- 


thors. A collection of the testimony of con- 

temporaries as to the characteristics, 
habits, daily lite, and surroundings of the leaders 
in English literature in this century. Edited by 
Epwakp T. Mason. With portraits. Four vol- 


umes. 12mo, $i.50each. The set in a box, $6.00, 

a It. IIL. Iv. 
3 aa, Coleridge, am, eeet. — 

elley, ler ogg, acau 
Mowe, Lamb, Campbell, Sydney Smith, 
Rogers, Hazlitt Chalmers, Jerrold, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, Wilson, Thackera . 
Southey, Procter. DeQuincy, Charlotte Bronte 
Landor. Jeffrey, Dickens, 


“& work which wi!l charm all those who love 
books.”—({San Francisco Examiner. 


The Rescue of Greely. ®” °° 


* mander W. 
8. Scutzy, U. 8. N., and Professor J. RussE.i 
Sorey, U.S. N. With maps and numerous illus 
trations. 1 vol., 8Vo, $3.00. 


The authoritative story of the unsuccessful search 
for the lost “ ae Franklin Bay Expedition” is now 
told for the first time, by the Commander of the relief 
party aud bg = ra Soley, the custodian of the official 

records, ‘he introductory tion reviews the send- 
ing out of the original expedition and the two unsuc- 
cessful search expeditions, The main narrative tells 
the absorbing story of the relief and the finding of the 
starving men. The volume is illustrated from the 
admirable photographs made by the ex ition, and 
the maps are from official sources,and pul ed here 
for the first time. 





Lifeand Times of Thomas Becket 


By James ANTHONY FRovupsE, [New and cheap 
edition.}] 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents, 


This new edition of Mr, Froude’s masterly sketch 
will be welcomed at this time, when so much aftention 
has been attracted to the subject by Lord Tennyson’s 
drama “ Becket,” which it is understood follows the 
historical narrative of Mr. Froude. 





$ Sati ; By Dr. PHILipe 
Medieval Christianity. & "er 
ing Vol. IV. “ History of the Christian Church.” 
8vo, H. 
The book covers the histo 
i Ages from Gregory 


of the Church itn the 
(590) to Gregory VIL. 





For those who desire to keep informed concerning 
current literary matters,and want their information 
in a compact and | readable a hy THE Book BuyER— 
A Summary of American and Forewn 
ublished. Among the ular Departiwents are: 
ndon Notes; Late English Books; Readings from 
New Books; News and Notes: Editorial Notes; For- 
eign Book News; Reviews of the important new 
American Books; and a full list of publications of each 
month. The Literary World calls it “an honest, dili- 
ent, and capable expositor of current literature ata 
bw price, Resping the reader abreast with the best 
works of the best authors, and supplying an interest- 
ing miscellany of information and criticism.” The 
New London Day says: “ ltisinvaluable.” 50 CENTS 
4 YEAR; a sample copy sent on application, 





e*e For sale by all Book 
Publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings 
with George Muller, written by bimself With an 
introduction by Dr. Francis Wayland. A new 
edition, including his visit to America. Price, 
cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 60 cents 
Postage l0c. extra. 

George Muller is one of the most remarkable men 
ofthe century. The work which he has accomplished 
is without its paraliel in all past history—it cartainly 
is worth the study of ali who aspire to a knowledge of 
the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind, 
Galileo discovered that “* the world moves,” and New- 
ton the force that moves the world,—Muller has in 
some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. 
His life aud work are wonderful evidences of the 
truths that moral force is, after all, the greatest, as 
well as the most mysterious in the universe, and that 
the power of faith is as real, while more potent, than 
any other in God’s creation. This‘ Life of Trust” has 
thrilled, inspired, and moulded the lives of tens of 
thousands, and long will continue so to do. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 
_ 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATURAL Law. IN THE SPIRITUAL 
ORLD. By Henry Drummond. Cheaper 

be Am $1.50, 
“The reader, : 8 he closes it, is left with the depths of 
a nature stirred.” — Quarterly Keview. 
on sgedonly one tee yess, et it be NaTu- 





8, or sent, postpaid, by the 








mat 
James “Pett. & Co., I Publ 


ore, M4 and 16 Astor 
Place, New York. 


nesioprieeteceenness 
“ Surpasses all its predecessors.” 


N. Y. Tarpung, March 13, 1885, 


Stormonth’s 
English Dictionary. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pro- 
nouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, 
embracing Scientific and ze terms, Numer- 
ous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection 
of Old English Words. By Rev. JAMES 
SToRMONTH. The Pronunciation Carefully 
Revised by the Rev. P.H. PHELP, M.A., pp. 
1248, I rial 8vo, Cloth, $6.00 ; 
$7. 00 ; ull Sheep, $7. 50. 

Also in “ Harper’s Franklin ‘tam, Vabes > 
brary,” in twenty-three parts, 
cents each part. Muslin omomdrag By so Fbrading 
supplied by the publishers on receipt of 
cents, 





SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

A work which - certainly without a ri all 
things considered ong nartes of our 
guage. The peculiarlty of the work is that it is 
equally well adapted to the uses of the man of busi- 
ness, who demands compactness and ease of refer- 
ence, and to those of the most exigent scholar.— 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

A well- -planned and carefully executed work, 
which has decided merits of its own, and for which 
there is a piace not filled by any of its rivals —N. Y. 


question as canes the safest and most convenient 
aioutoney of our language weer bo wes —_-? answered 
in favor of Stormonth’s — 

work.— The Beacun, 

If an office, school-room, ee family can_ have but 
one dictiouary, Stormonth’s is the best.— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

As compared with our standard dictionaries, it is 
better in type, richer in its vocabulary, and ha) 
in arrangement. Its system of grouping is 
ble.—Christian Advocate, N.Y. 

A critical and accurate dictionary, the embodi- 
ment of ogy scholarship, and the result of a 


Srineing > % P.. holds an unriv: 
bringing fo the resu modern ological 
eriticions. — Boston Journal. 

It may serve in great measure the purposes of an 
— cyclopedia.— Temes, London. 


It has the bones and sinews of the diction- 
ay of the future.— Ecelesiastical Sei 
library of the scholar and of the % 
can have for the present no le rival.—Boston 
Post. 
ese = Dictionary, in the new and enlarged 
form, is, in our opinion, the nearest approach to the 


ideal popular dictionary that has yet nae in 
our language.—N. Y. Mail a 


Full, complete and accura all the 
latest words, and giving all thelr deciy ves and 
correlatives.— Philadel, 

It is the most serviceable etionary wi with which 
we are acquain 


A dictionary of the ~~. order in e 
ment without being cumberso risk od 
7 r" ogork, of sterling value.—Putheran Observer, 
eip: 
Of > value for every library. —Chicago Inter- 


A ‘dictiona: representing the latest - most 
trustworthy scholarship.—C: ian Union, N. Y. 

A trustworthy, trul 7S Macholarly dictionary of of our 
English language.—Christian f 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


to an the Unitéd States 
want Or 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


The Red Wallflower. 


A Story. . . 12mo, $1.75. 
UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
1. My Desire, A Story. 12mo, $1.75 
2. The End of a Coil. A Story. “ 1.75 
3. The Letterof Credit. A Story.“ = 1.75 
4. 
5. 





Nobody. A Story, - - “ 175 
Stephen, M.D. A Story. - “ 1.75 


“ Miss Warner’s stories are characterized by sincerit; 
of purpose, felicity of style, and great tenderness, ond, 
above all, thorough healthfulness.”—Post Bicpress. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The Old Helmet, - - - 
Melbourne House, * - = 2.00 
Pine Needles, - - . 1.25 
The Say and Do Series, 6 vols., - 7.50 
Small Beginnings, 4 vols., - 5.00 
The King’s People, 5 vols, - - 7.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, - New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


TUAR SECOND COMING OF CHRIST A 

ND—Revelation vii, 4—And there were seal 
144,000 of all the tribes of the children of 
According to | Kings, chapter xii, the 12 tribes were 
divided—'The Kingdom of Juda (called Jews), 2 tribes, 
and the Kingdom of Israeli, #0 tribes. These 10 tribes 
were carried away captive (for their ym Kings, 
xvii, 11, 12); thtvough yenesinge, : hey 
among the heathens (Judges il 
they turned Juier with them to ‘christen 
of these the Lord God is about to gather and seal his 
elect, as also out of the 2 tribes—the Jews (Matt. xviv. 
31). These will stand with Jesus on Mount Zion gd 
xiv,1; lsalah xxxv, 10), they pany ey ele | 

ne, 


pe 1 as Jesus thelr Ex 
select (Then ty. . 
is doctrine will 





144,000 will not die, they being 

17). Books (two kinds) containi: 

be sent by mail for 12 “WIELE, 
143 North Sixth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Esbiismers, 38 weet 














the field, as they had planned, but they 


Send for Sample Copy ‘im Teacher Lesson Notes 
by M. C.Hazard. Cong 5S. S. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston, 





TheB hical Annual, $.0. Clergymen and 3.5. 
wareannain: L Kiopach & 00.92 hiteSt., N.Y. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Pubtstes, BAe 
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NEW ISSUES. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS SPEAKER. 


ba nae suitable for Su school con- 

etiate, vals, day schoois, t ee and all 
venile entertainments. Coll and arranged 
©. Augusta Cheney. | vol.,172pp. Boards, W cts, 


Year Book of ey and Golden Texts 


°° 
For recording the minister's tex , each Sunday 
pet | ate also the session 0 \~y Sunday-school, 
for a service, Bible readings, etc. 1 vol., 


15 cents per copy ; $1.62 rr dozen: 

Gln wccteasenels Orr eer 
Br. Vincent in_the Seeerohed Journal: 
“Our excellent nd, Dr. Kittr , has done a valu- 
able service in the paagneetion - this little manual, 
— --1 Beh of —— its —_- — 
calendar, memory selections, 
isundry Temneraaan. It is an ingenious and use- 








Gelden Texts and Bible Gems for 1885. 


Fa scholar “cy azo 
& co; Golden Tex 8 Prayer, Ten Com- 
meniesente, Beatitudes, ‘23d Peaima. Books of the 
Olid oy hey Lineegr os a — Catechism, etc. 
Bound in an elegant Lithographic cover. Per tun- 
dred, $2.00. 


Sunday-scheol Cards. 
Beautiful Floral Designs with Scripture Selections. 
Gems from the Proverbs. 12 cards. Size, ag oes 


choice Fruit and B Bibie Precepts. Size, 4x6, émbossed. 











8cards. Per cents. 
——, | ah amy Size, 8x34. 12 ecards, Tel 
eevecoee nts. 

Fruite of the Spirit. 96 little tickets (beaitina =~ 
be cents, 





seripture ——. Fes. 1. 2,3, and 4, 24 cards in each 


ga . 3 cents. 
A. i ys pee Paper above ry ‘cards, Mmailed on receipt 
of 15 cents. 


An Order of Service. 


For Sunday-schools. Opening and closing. Music and 
re readings. Something long wanted. 
rice,$!.50 per hundred. 


Sunday-schoo! Membership Certificate. 
For new scholars entering the school. A new and 
original design, printed in two colors, 5 cents. 


Sunday-school books and supplies a specialty. 
Prompt and careful attention to all orders. Lowest 
rates given. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 


JUST READY. 
TRAJAN. 


The History of a Sentimental Young Man. 
A NOVEL. 


By HENRY F. KEENAN, 


No’serial in an American magazine ever at- 
tracted more attention than this striking story, 


“One of the strongest stories of the time,”’ 
exclaims the judicious-minded Journal of 
Commerce. 


“One of the best local pictures of Paris, if 
not the best, that we remember since the days 
of Balzac,” adds the equally careful Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

1 vol., 12mo, 650 pp. Price, $1.50. 


KINDLY LICHT 


Shed from many sources upon every day 
in the year. With an introduction by 
Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol. 
Extra cloth, gilt. $1.00. 


“Tt is a softened sunlight, that carries heal- 
ing on its wings.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
Works of Flavius Josephus. 


Cemprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a 
history of the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, 
written by himself; also dissertations concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God’s Command to Abraham, etc. Translated by 
William Whiston, together with numerous ex 
planatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one 
large octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. 
Price, in cloth, $1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 


ent Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by = 
is a title familiar to every one. As a book of 
bigheet his historical value, of surpassing interest, a com- 
Rots and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
lds a place in literature such as no work of modern 
in can assume to reach. This is much the best 
eat tion = the market, and cheaper than the very 
we the books came safely, and I am not only sur- 
prised, but also delighted with them. Ifyou bad not 
explained how it was you could issye them) so cheaply, 
and still make a profit, I should think you had star ved 
out a8 a benelactor to mankind, and were almost giv- 
ing them away,and losin money all the time.”’—Mrs, 
G. H. AIKEN, Jacksonville, Oregon. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 __ 802 Chestnut it Street, _ Philadelphia, Pa. 











$ SYMBOL | GIFT Sc : % a 
SYMI | ts for the use 
of 8. 8S. Teachers. 


ene } oman! vg for SAMPLE SET ani price list. 
ell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
O [Library Numbers. 
) Library Gummed,100,10c. 45 
‘2 Van Everen. on Nassau St. N.Y. 





The Colorey Design Retter Bor. 


CARBONDALE, December 29, 1884, 





Provipence Litnocrapu Co. 


Enclosed, please find $2.50, for which, please send me 
the Sunday-school Pictures for the first quarter of the year. 

Our school voted to do without them last quarter, on 
account of expense; but I am furnishing them myself for 
this quarter, because I want their help in teaching the lesson. 
I go to Lake de Funiak, Florida, to the Sunday-school 
Assembly, which opens there on the roth of February, and 
continues for one month. 

I have charge of the primary work there, during the 
entire session. If you care to have me introduce the use of 
the pictures there, send me anything you choose, and I will 
make use of it in my teaching the teachers, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. G, R. ALDEN. 


HOEMAKER’S 


Carbondale, Lackawanna County, Pa. 
JUST FROM THE PRESS! 














Preciseiy what is wanted by everyone 

up Entertainments. ething for every person, ENTIRELY NEW AND ORICINAL. 
, Youths and A 260 . Sometnin form of Entertainment—PUBLIO AND 
Handaomely Bound, $1. 00. PuivaTHe, SU SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOL, HULIDAYS, ANNI. 
Ricans ES, eto. * pela by all theleading Booksellers, or mailed 
pon receiptof price. The School of — and 

DIAI OGUE Oratory, 1426 and 1428 Chestant Street, Philadelphia, 

Publication Dep’t, Chas, C. Shoemaker, Manager. 








The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A., 


Dean of Chester. 


From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul's 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, ete., with much that. is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various parts of the countries through which he traveled. At this time, in particular, 
this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject. of the Inter- 
national Lessons of the season, Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. An 
Appendix to the book has to do with the Date ‘of the Pastoral Episties. This is followed by a 
Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 
as a reference. At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 

Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents; half Russia, 85 cents. Postage, 15 
cents extra. 

Orders will receive prompt attention. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1. 00. 

A pastor, superintendent, or teacher ean hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 

“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 

it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 





From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in Just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasan 
and so thoroughly introduces a nov ~~ to the —— 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it ex hibits his methods 

ives, ~ the precise forins and exercises 

Shick he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
— the attention to the narrative from beginning to 

end. The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and it is likely froin its manner and su to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


Mailed on receipt of $1. 00. 





| many relations, but he is especially presented in his 





“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- | 
| school superintendent ought to be, 


| dents and teachers.” 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


From The New York Tribune, 
“ His methods of working, which were or 


nal and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. 


rumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare goed sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book onght to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 


post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday- -echooi workers, and 
all Christian men.” 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 
“ Itis notaspecuilative disquisition on what aSunday- 
but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 





The American Pictorial Handy Lexicon. 


26 CENTS, 


POST-PAID, FOR 


THE PENN DICTIONARY. 


On the basis of NOAH WeEBSTER’s Counting- 
House Dictionary. Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. 





Just 


Issued. The Most Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ- 
ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. Also, 
Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classica! 
Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronounein, 
Vocabulary of Scripture and ye r Names, Prefixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since 
1870, a List of Interesting Dates, Language of F lowers, Population of the United States, Towns 
and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and Upwards, Population of the 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela- 
tion of Native and Foreign-Born Persons in the several] States and in the United States, Debts 
of Cities and Towns in the United States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 
State, Religious. Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 
ence in times, ete. 

This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. 
tion for its size and price of any similar book. 

yond post-paid, on receipt of 26 centa, Postage stamps accepted. 

dress, 


It contains four times the informa- 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


LE LADIES’ oma 
_NARY. Rev. T.} {Ce WwiNG. t Principal. 


:RY ONE STUDYING 9 MUSIC WILL GRY 
EVERY, ONE stopy free in the new [llustrated 


Calendar. Address E. Tounexx, Boston. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON; N. J. Princtpal €. Allen, ‘BAe 


~ RUGBY ACADEMY, | 


Lecust St.. Philadelphia. Students” pre 
pared fe tor *pacinese OF fOr | high andi ng in College. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4. 70m? ror 


Young Ladies and Little Girls, Tweifth year 
Sept. [7, at 4035 Chestnut St,, West Philadeipbia. “OF 
circulars address the Prin., Mas, J. A. BOGARDUS, 
A Boarding School for Girls, Reth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penne, Prepares for Welles 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. mengons Sept. 17. For 
catalogues please apply to Mras F WALASA. Prin. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, a aay 


Applications for Sept., 1885, shoul d be ma . 
Preference given to those ey ev tor the regular 
course of study. Miss MA EVANS, Principal. 


PHONOGRAPHY, t,henetie Short, Hand: 
» 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. with alphabet and 


illustration for beginners sent on oxo cation. Ad- 
dress PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, C neinnati, Ohio, 
Oldest in Ue Be 


known ° 


SCHOOL AGENCY 
7 Kast Mth St.. N. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


STAMMERINC CURED. 
Results Permanent. 

NV R. GEORGE W. CHILDS, of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, has seen many cases before and 

after treatment. I also refer to the publisher of The 

Sunday School Times by paren. 

8S. JOHNSTON, 

Institute, N, BE. Cor. llth & spring Garden Sta, Phila. 


THE HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BY MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB. 

Editor of the “ MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History.” 
2 royal octavo volumes, 1600 pages, elegant- 
ly illustrated. A complete social, civil, and 
political history from earliest records to the 
present time. 

“Mrs. Lamb views the subject from another stand- 
point than Washington Irving’s; and her style is light 
enough to recommend her book to renders who take 
ittle interest in archwology. In the comparatively: 
short life of the metropolis there bave been pictue 
resque scenes and striking incidents enough to brighten 
the pages of any chronicle; and these have been made 
the objects of Mrs. Lamb's research. In her labor of 
love, she has had facilities not enjoyed by all her 
predece: ssors tor obtaining innumeruble facts concern- 
ing the rise and fall of New York families.”"—The Critic. 
Prices : Paper, four parts, $16.00; cloth, $20.00; 
half-ealf, $24.00; full moroeco, $30.00. 
Tssued also in 7 paper covers, 50 cents a part, 
deliverable month 

«*« For sale by booksellers, or delivered free on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St.,N.Y, 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERLODICALS, 


and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
Se Spec' mens Of papers and calalogues seut free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


Greikie’s Life aud Words of Christ, 


Life and Words ef Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16mo, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpakl, on receipt of 60 cents. 


‘A great and noble work, rich in information, elo 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in ‘feel- 
ing.” — Literary World, 

“A work of gigantic industry, and, what ts the chief 
point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in © hrist. I[ 
rejoice at such a magnilicent creation, and wonder at 
the extent of reading it shows,”—Dr. DeLirzscn, 

“ As a picture of the civilization of Christ's time and 
country, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 





BYakny.. 




















knowledge is not the product of a special cramining 
tor this book. It is digested knowledge; it appears 
less in learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and Ilowson have 
done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the 
life of St. Paul!’s Lord, The learning is not less full 
nor less luminous; while in some respects it is more 
thoroughly barmonized with and incorporated into 
the life itself.”"— Harper's Magazine, 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ACCOUNT BOOK Fer Churches and Socie~ 


velopes or Cards. AJjso Best Library Card for Sunday- 
schools, Sample Sheets, Cards, etc., sent on 


application. 
x 2184. A. B. MANARD, 
Rock ford, Lingis, 


THREADS OF GOLD. 





Four new Sunday -school 


BEULAM LAND. 80 Fare: he more. pa 
KING'S HIGHWAY, guarter; 9/miouiie “rial 
HELPING HAND.  tintion Is cts. Maa yhee 


mailed free. C, Re 8ockius, 137 Madison St. ¢ “hie ago, Tl). 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilarim’s Progress, The Holy 


War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint's Privilege, The Water of Life, 
and the Barren Fig-Tree. With a life ot Bunyan 

by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 

type, 840 pages. Cloth, $1.40. Postage 30c. extra, 
Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, 
insome form, the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not 
one in a hundred possesses any other oi Bunyan’s 
works, though probably any of them would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were 
the tormer notin existence. in this form, at a price 
beyond precedent, it ought to find its way inte thou- 


sands of homes. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include vege 










1 to 4 copies, one year 00 each. 
5 to 9 copies., ae.” 
“ 10 to 19 copies... ia 


20 copies or ov er. 

Three or six months at the same roportionate rate, 
To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 
regniar rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the tndi- 
ae reases of the members, or in a package to 
, according to the preference of subserib- 
ere The papers for a club should all goto one 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

fMfice, ond others in the same school get theirs 

another, the papers will be sent accordingl 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of e 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entities it. 

Addistows may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with: the club as orginally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 





The papers for a club, whether going In a packs e to 
Ofte address, or sent separate! to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
= for. If the publisher does not by th 
@ request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. Pie paper will, 
, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
soriber 30 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he haa received it, The papers for a club wit 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Ali addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other a 
80n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 

such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
SR SU ONE FD caicrncsscidtsnovesesccceccovestocesces 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 

the smaller 10018, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on — that the order for the papers be 
accom by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not jess than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subseriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
game rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counfed as ON in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to sécure the low rate. 

An onaecery cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller sehools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper 
all the hers of a schoel to examine it, will be sent 
free updn apviication 

Ifa more tuorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher wit send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for ‘Instanee, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will send ‘The American Sunday School 
mes, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings oh mw The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher 
725 Chestnut St., Philadel phia, 


P. O. Box 1550. 

can do their « oun n stamping jor. Em 
breidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustra 
and Kensington Painting, | by using 
our artistic patterns, They are 
and quickly transferred to silk, velvet, felt, 

orn etc,, and may be used A times over. 
utfit contains 23 Usefui and Waite working } 
terns, as follows: One 5s) ray each of Double KR 
Single Roses, Forget-Me-N ots, Golden Rod and Sumac 
leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to match, Ferns and 
Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of 10 smaller Pat- 
terns of lowers, Greenaway figures, Butterflies, 
tles, etc., with your own initials, in handsome 2-inch 
letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, etc., with box each 
of dark and light Peaaee two Pads, and directions for 
tndlelible stamping, S5S Cts.» ‘e* - nag Our “ Manual 
of Needlework,” 100 PP 3 ts. Book of ‘1,000 
ye lagen Designs,” 15 cts. “An the above, $1. 25. 
ents wanted, Address 
ATTEN PUB, CO.,, 33 W. Mth St., 


to enable 








ses, 


New York, 


RIGGS’ Transfer Patterns 


for Kensington and Outline Em- 
broider ‘ensington, Lustro and 
Hand Yainting, Braiding Patterns. 

Alphabets, evc, A warm iron passed 
over the back of the pattern trans- 
fers it to the material. Complete 
Catalogue, 196 pp. cloth bound book 
(containing over 400 illustrations). 
New Embroidery Shade Book, giving 
correct co/ors and shade for working 
these patterns, and New Price List, 





: all for 25 cts. mbreidery Shade 

Book, New Price List, and Sample Pattern (without 

Canategus) ° for Uhree 2-cent stamp: 

Lapirs can do their stamping 

FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost less 

than is charged for stamping, Out 

fit consists of 83 Goop patterns 

OUTFIT. high: Book of Patterns, Powder, 

Pad, and everything neeted: tells how te stamp Puusu, 
Feut, &c.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and 
other stitches; how todo Kensington aud Lustre 
STAMPING =" usastamp a and wew inl send 
you instructions for stay rH on 
pag «| Vv bong et, Felt, etc., so it will not rub off nd 
and we will send also BIG BOOK = 
JERRIS’ “GOOD SENSE” Corset Waists 
fit periectly. Sold by first-class retail stores. 
EE aivertisement of Chicage Cerset Com- 
O pany, Chicago, Ill, in next week’s issue, 
See last week's mers for ** Embroidery” adver- 
tisement of T, EF, PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 
he * Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in the world, 
4 Willoox & & GibbsS. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York 


28. 
dress J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
for embroidery and painting. 
Set of 86 Initials, 2 inches 
Inting, &c., dc. Paice py MAIL, $1.00. L)lustrated 
Price List yaa: W.P. PRAY, Box 323), New Ye rk City 
ene for Camps, sud Fancy Work 
a PAR RKE ~R, Lynn, Mass. ention this paper. 
ET’S SHOR our children with the best, The 
SOLAR TIP, and insure comfort and economy. 
505 Cheatnut St. es Pa 
“pe NeonKNITTE 197 E. Madison St. 


Renee nn em NAN Pl AINE 5 ingle Srebbe tag 





| Securing the 
«at date receive | 











HISTORY OF THE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


From the foundation of the Government to the Chicago Convention of 1884. By 


E. V. SMALLEY, formerly of the New York Tribune. 
well as one profitable to be familiar with in this year of practical 


A surprisingly interesting volume, as 
a gears In one large 


2mo volume, including fine portraits of BLAINE and LOGAN. Fine cloth, price 6Oc. post- paid. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Early Parties in the United States. 

Beginning of Anti-Slave ry Movement, 

W hig and Democratic Parties. 

Revival of the Slavery Agitation.—The Liberty Party. 

Wilmot Proviso,—Free Soil Party.—Campaign of 1848. 

S ‘ompromise of 1850 and Fugitive-Slave Law. 

Cam paign of 13852.—Defe at ot Whig Party. 

Rise and Fall of Know-X othing, or American Party. 

Anti-Slavery Societies ana Their Work. 

Kansas-N ebraska Struggle. 

Ostend Manifesto, Dred Scott Decision, and Attack on 
Charles Sumner. 

Organization of the Republican Party.—Campaign of | 
1856. 


John Brown's Raid.—Helper’s “ Impending Crisis,” 
The ¢ pee of 1860. 
Secession.— Rebellion.—War. 

Emancipation of the Slaves. 

Presidential Campaign of 1864, 

Fruits of the War.—Struggle with | 
Andrew Johnsvun. 
Campaign of 1368, 


, Condition of the South. —Carpet-Bag Government.— 
| Ku-Klux-Klan Conspiracy 
Defending the National Sonar and the Public Credit. 
The Liberal Defection and Campaign of 1872 








or Grant's Second Administration. Campaign 
of 1876, 
Controversy about Electoral Count. 

President Hayes’ Administration.—The Southern 


Question.—civil Service Reform. 
| Resumption uf Specie Payments.—Election Laws.— 
Democratic Attempt to Coerce the Executive. 
paign of 1880.— Nomination and Election of James 
A. Garfield. 
Administration of President Garfield.—Assassination. 
—Arthur’s Administration. 
7, C paige of 1834.—Nomination of Blaine and 


or 


Republic A Platforms, 1356 to 1834, 
| Early Republican Leaders, 
Financial Achievements. 
Electoral and Popular Votec, 
| 


1856 to 1880. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


“A timely and valuable work. The author is Mr. 
Eugene V. Smalley, a well-known journalist. The 
volume should be widely read, and its extreme cheap- 
ness places it within the reach of the great army of 
workingmen and voters,” — Evening Journal, Chicago. 

“Mr. Smalley has had wide personal ex 
and has been an earnest student of political affairs. A 
more competent writer on the topic he has chosen 
would be difficult to find, and his treatment of his sub- 


ject is excellent, calm, judictous, and convincing.’’— 


Daily Advertiser, Newark, N. 


“The very best Republican hand-book so far issued- 
It wastes no words; treats with accuracy the various 


services done the country by the great party, and fur- 


For sale by 


rience, | 


{ 


nishes convenfent and useful statistics of republican 
| vietories. The salvation of the Republican party lies 
in the thinking voter. Let the masses inform them- 
selves—and this little book is quite vainabie as an instru- 
| ment to that end—and th 
candidates is as fully assured as though the votes had 
already been counted,” —vening Post, Hartford, Conn. 
“Mr. Smalley is an attractive writer, and the man 
| who takes up his Qook with a view to informing him- 
self on the country’s political history will find it agree- 
ably written,” — Dguiber, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
“ This is a much-needed work, and should be in the 


| hands ofevery young man in the country.” —Nat, Trib., 
Washington. 


Penn Publishing Co., 802 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





Buyers 
Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come tous, They have 
come, are coming, and wi'l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we offer 
ever any other house. 


WILTONS - - 


(some left) - at $1.50 


OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 
(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 

OUR VELVETS - = - at .95 

7 . (some few) - at .85 


(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 


(Geod patterns) - — « Aa 


Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





GOLD BAKER R's 1878 


Breaktast aktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar. 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It ig delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Aw NCE MEAT 


ATMORE’ S MIN the book : 
CAND Y wierker Sts SHLEN),129¢ 


i BEST RTING PERF 
ING’S PR ENVEL 


FOR See 
all Fine STATIONS 
WiitTine PAPER Go.Hor 


_Use Esterbrook’s nay Pens. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested | 
and indorsed by thousands of housexeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for. “it 
Dd. Ss. Ww ILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa 
(TIMKEN SPRING VEHICL ES are the easiest 

riaing and best made. See Card in next issue. 


























To keep the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, ana thus furnish an outlet for impurities in the 
— iration and blood which cause blotches, biack- 

eads, and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse whiten, 
and beautify the-skin; to keep the hands soft, white, 
and free from chaps —_ a prevent con- 
tagious skin and un My d to provide an 
exquisite skin beautifier and d toilet t bath and nursery 
sanative, redolent with delicious flower oders and 
healing sams, use the CUTICURA SOAP. In- 
dorsed by physicians and chemists as absolutely pure 
and hight? medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 cakes. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 

Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 

“Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


HANCE BROTHERS & 
EXtERNALLY it is used for all Coe bipty a relieving 
pain instantly, pee rapidly are Po 


ORNS. SOAL 
cae Pune, VEROMOUS mi raeg in BU BITES, CUT 


eciuable vs CHOLERA, YELLOW, 

vers. 
ZENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and CANCEROUS 

AFFECTIONS, it is a boon to both Patrent. 
For SICK-ROOMS, and all IMPURE and UNHEALTHY 

Veet E pisinrEd FANt Brows mee ag ee 
1 
it is ihe es beat D 2 
DOMESTIC urDe. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AWD GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS.. 











WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





To one and all.—Are you sufferi from a 
Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of it e various 
ulmonary troubles thatso often end in Consumption ? 
fso. =o Wilbor’s Pure Cod-civer Qu and Lime,” a 
safe remedy. This is no quack preparation, but is 
regularly preseribed by the medical faculty, Manu- 
| factured only by A. B. WiLBoR, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold by all druggists. 


PEPS 
| TROCHES 








~ For delicate Stomachs, or deranged 
Digestion from any cause. Heart- 





sure, relieved atonce. Sample sent 





tree. BRONSON CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R.L., 
O. 720. By mail, 3 cents a box; 5 boxes for $i, 00, id 
SEND FLUID 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & Co., 1107 Market. Ste, 1 Phila., Pa. 


SAVE YOUR See advertisement 


next issue. 


EAT TRUSS EVER USED. Send for éircular. 
~Y¥. Blastic Truss Co., 74 | 744 Seqadeer. = N. Y¥. 








RIDGWAY REFRIGERA 


1518 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP 
AWRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, 0, 

















| in the old way, 
| he loved and revered, and that this new 


"PLUMBING 2: 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—_——>____ 


WHEREIN WE LIVE. 
[By Richard Chevenix Trench.] 


We live not in our moments or our years; 
The present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet Future, which we after find 
Bitter to taste; or bind that in with fears, 
And water it beforehand with our tears, 
Vain tears for that which never may arrive. 
Meanwhile, the joy whereby we ought to live 
Neglected, or unheeded, disappears ! 


Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
ig er of good, Gouge small, the Present 
rings,— 
Kind = sunshine, songs of birds and 
owers 
With a child’s pure delight in little things; 
And of the grief unborn, to rest secure, 
Knowing that Mercy ever will endure. 





KEEPING FAITH WITH THE 
DEAD, 
{From The Andover Review. | 


That one does not lose by dying the 
right to confidence, perhaps the most 


| sacred of human rights, all agree. We can 
e success of the Republican | 


imagine disclosures of a man’s domestic 


| privacy, following his death, which would’ 
| seem infamous even to the authors of the 


yy three or four leading biographies, 

idles os revelation made upon the 
pledge of a secrecy to endure after the 
Death of the revealer we should consider 


| to outweigh certainly all but the very 
| weightiest reasons for disclosure. 


‘The firm grasp upon sacred confidence 
once given, society regards as one of the 
rights which endure after the life in which 
they centre has passed away from earth. 
As by law it recognizes a posthumous 
right to property, limited indeed, but not 
less real, as by its moral code it recognizes 
a posthumous right to reputation (1or the 
slanderer of the dead is despised as meanly 
wronging the dead), so in its ethical code 
it concedes a posthumous possession of 
this other right which enters still more 
deeply into human life. Indeed, this 
recognition is implied in its estimate of 
the closest relationships, The surrender 
of self which society regards them as 
rightly exacting implies that the person to 
whom the great gift is made is crowned with 
an honor not to be taken away. There- 
fore his confidence must be as sacred as 
it isan abiding part of the plighted life, 
one that will survive even his death. 
Society says that if a dead man’s kin are 
under obligation to treat his body with 
respect, if they ought to honor his righteous 
wishes concerning the disposition of his 
property, they are at least equally bound 
to respect such part of the privacy of his 
life as is left in their keeping. 

This sense of the right of the dead to 
exact from us respect of their confidence, 
has its root, not in bekief in immortality, 
but in a reverence for personality, which 
extends the possession of itsnoblest earthly 
rights beyond the limit of the present life. 
The Christian belief in immortality, so 
far as it has its proper effect in shaping 
our feelings of obligation towards the 
dead, must, of course, deepen the desire 
to honor their confidence. It will not, 
we think, change its ground. Christianity 
does not require us to keep faith with the 
dead precisely as we keep it with absent 
living friends. For the relationship which 
carried their trust is dissolved by death, 
hard though it may be to face the fact. 
Whatever wishes, or even hopes, we may 
have of its resumption in a union which, 
if not identical with the old, shall be 
better than it, we cannot make such 
wishes or hopes the basis of a moral 
conviction. The Christian, like the man 
of the world in respecting hs dead father’s 
secrets, or in equitably settling his father’s 
estate, will feel that he is satis{ving the 
last claims of the earthly fatherhood. 
But he will be conscious of another motive 
for satisfying them, uniting with and 


| strengthening those resting on the past. 
burn, Acid, Wind, or Gastric Pres- | a 


He will feel that the dead is living,—some- 
where, somehow, not his ‘ather any longer 
yet the same person that 


honor and abiding value of his father’s 


| manhood are a mighty reason for meeting 


its remaining earthly claims to the last 
jot and tittle,—even as the village folk 
among whom a great statesman once lived 


| feel bound, because of his later and distant 
| eminence, to refute any slanderous charges 


about the life which he lived among them. 


DU cAM SYSTEM (terew 

~ RF at PULLMAN, 

ohlet ~_ Du RHAM 
t 42d St., New York. 
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HovusE DRAINAGE Co., 231 
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maW, Appin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 















STAINED aUseSueSTITIES sae: 
prices, W C. Pee 
part and Sandny-school Furnitare, Send 

PAINE'’s, Boston, for price and photographs, 


Manufactured by B.C. SWAN 

Church Furniture 20s"Secona st. Philadelphia 

Church Lam Send for Cataiogue. A. J. Weide- 
PS. ner, a6 South Secoud St, Palla, 

















VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 
On Bond Paper. 


Flexible illustrated cover; aiid the back of the cover 
having a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, and a at 
improvement on the first edition, noticed in THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, pt 19, 1884. Sent by 

mafi, singie copy, 10 cents; dozen. 

Mr. we 4 ¥ELS has \ ered 100 copies for the 
— of his school. Other prominent Sunday- 

i men in this country and abroad are ordering 
them by the dozen and the hundred, 

ou same bound in either gold and black, or 

etailic crimson and biack, 15 cents each, or $10 
per hundred. 

Copyrighted by George May Powell. 

Mr. Powell's justly a + ovat 
8p lied to these ma ae ee 

he plan on w 


of indexing is 
ered far superior 
suelen-and German maps 
b= xed. It enema n fact, that if the map 
was cut away from the 08 o) burned up, the 
a would in most Cases saviter r all par 


letters, show 


(that is, w sn ete.) from 
Jorusalom. Ts ace followed by res 
showing the n of miles it is from Jerusalem. 
Circles on the 


of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner’s Hines, make finding a place 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired. 
nina ‘nue i ee na 
it mely © on 

The price is’ chen 4 
teachers to be al od. It would be cheap at double 
the priee charged. It has likewise been very highly 
commended for use in reading the Bible at family 


worshi devotion, by those who ha 
tried it” Addbess 4 wee 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
No. 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


en wanted to > handle a’ Washer & Wringer. 
Not for safe in stores. The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, Pa. 


“FO Sa. ex. Terms, etc., 
free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. “ 














AGENTS WANTED Bova ea rays LAR 
bams. Reduced Prices s. Cut 
Apart i writeto arp 


yay Phila. Pa. 
CA ‘ALOGUE or BEST 





KS ror AGENTS 


sent free, Meloding Be et Hem | 
Heaven, as tar 
sold. $150 monthly. FE. B. Treat, Publisher. 











GOLDEN “RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mateal Benefit ny tee Lapel 5 to Members 
of <i wed from 


E ission 
dy pee Gwent to C. J. SPENCELEY, Secretary 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or P. 0. Box 1654, Boston, M 


. 











} 
nice, = or — | 

to pr en br onet Br 
ite attendant. We waoteecotl them owe alk 
| 
| 
| 
} 





Catalogue, and 
THE WONDERFUL 


| REE FO a 
Library, Smoki — 
and levalid ees <i Combined. 


CHAN 28 Price, $7 
LUBURG M'P'G 00.145 N. Sin St. PHILA PA. 


| | 
Gate ff) ates | 
| 








SLATE MANTELS ise aiuese Prentice | 


| condition, and have 


THE UNION TRUST CO., °* Senn. Apenema, ii 


Authorized Capital... .... $1,000,000, | Paid Up Capital 500,000. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
mittee, alone or in connection with an individual appointee. 

Takes charge of property, collects and remits interest and Income promptly, atid discharges faithfully 
the duties of every sanae poe nto the law. All ‘l'rust Assets kept separate from those of the Company. 

Burglar-proof ‘Safes and Boxes (having chrome stee! doors) to rent at % to $50.per i ge in their new and 
elegant Chrome Steel Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time 

Wills kept in vaults without charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuables, ‘securely kept, under 

guarantee, at moderate charges. 


Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in fire-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 
JAMES LONG, President. JOHN G, READING, Vice-President. 
MAH LON 8S. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 

DLR ECTORS: Jemnee Tame. Alfred 8. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Willianes. Price, 





John 'T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas KR. Patton, John G. Reading, James S$. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., | 
Joseph I. Keefe, — rt Patterson, Theodor ©. Engel, Jucob Naylor, Thomas @. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, | 
Samuel Ridtile, Glen Riddie, Pa; Dr. George W. Rei ly, Harrisburgh, Pa.; J. Simpson Africa, Hunt ngdon; 


Henry 8 . Eckert, Keading: Bdmund 8. Doty, MifHintown: W. W. Hi. Davis, Doylestown; R. EB. Monaghan, 
West Chester; Charies W. Cooper, Allentown. ee 
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The J.B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co, 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


Capital, $750,000. 


“FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest 
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Guaranteed! fF 


8a Payments of Interest Prompt as Government 
Bonds by half- yearly Coupons payabie at 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


10 Years Business Report. 


The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 


Aggregate amount, . - $5,580,850 
Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, $1,773,600 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,097, 

$7,048,500 


Aggregate amount, - - 
$2,822,100 
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Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of Investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had 
14 years experience with us}; each one can testify that ail our representa- 
tions have been fulfilied to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO.,! 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Bonar » 
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oe EDITIONS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





Revised Version, Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, : - - 50c 
Revised Version, Cloth, Spriakled Edges, - ° ° - = 90c. 
King James and Revised Version, Comparative Edition, - - $1.00 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Sprinkled Edges, - -  T&e. 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Gilt Edges, - - $1.00 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Sprinkled Edges, - - 1.15 
King James and Revised Version, Comparative Edition, Sprinkled Edges, 1.25 
King James and Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, - 2.25 | 
Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, - . - “Sts 
Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, nine, S Gilt Edges, - - 3.40 


The type is clear and adie a. paper is good, “a altogether the books are 
very fine. Books will be mailed to any address, when price is sent with order. 
Address, 


Penn Publishing Company, 802 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
send by mail, 4." paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been nado expressly for The Sunday 
| School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
| binder week by week,@hus keeping the file complete. Address, 


OSs D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 ¢ ‘heatnut St., Phil: wdelphio, 1 Pa. 





We can 


In ordlwint goods, or in ashi inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 
mentin The Sunday School Times. 


Only th desiracle loans. Ab- 
MoaT GE solute and satisfaction, The 
TGAGES: Loan @ Trust Co, Wyandotte, Kan 


1% N Ti Teednaenatett 


=p .oans for 
gage on first-cluss Real 


Rete cares he | mort. 
Spolis or Hennepin 


‘ines 
“oe ai. three 
times theamount¢ 
to net 8 


oan,and queranteed 
r ct. action ruaranteed. 

14 yearsin business in this city © rst-clasa 
references. Send for circular, Mention this paper, 
SF RAK FT. Taan Act, Winnennolia, Wines 
















| aj CTUAL COST. 
A 
| 





The cost of $10,000 insurance in the NEW Ere 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 30, 20-year endowment 
| at the tenth payment will be by endorsement exact!) 
| three dollars and twenty cents, An ANNUAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will be made whic! 
| will very materially increase the value of the invest- 
ment. 
Office in a 
33 SOUTH FOURTH Street. 


0 ON LARGE LOANS. “@a 
% pas~ SMALL LOANS ov 
O FikST MORTGAGE oO 

on FARMS in cote F ~~ 

INDIANA. 1 

} Satya Wheat and Corn. Wort J 


amount loaned. A 
ru ee estes R. ak R facilities and perms 


pone ke ing First-class investments. 


Rolgnder, Tat _Lntoroet som semi-annually, a, Iver 40 
qelllones. references furnished ior 
formation, address J. DICKINSON #co. Sienmena. Ind 


INVESTORS “= 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 





States raise annu 





Lawrence mee | ae al Es- 
tate Loans mee k. Abauiute matis- 
inetion nGUA ai vT Ep." i eteeites consult 


ene aa ~~ me Y. Ci r Nat. Bank, Law par 
an, Secur t hterest romptly paid. 
Send (necurity Lanes testimonials, mum le forms,ete. 
F. M, peek Ayes. | Ie meet {ee erkins, See'y. 
LT. Warne. V. Pres.{  Muilitor." .C. W. Gillett. Treas. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


ann ‘onaee lie Pye nterest. py Nesctinued K. 5 
the Minn ortgage and Liuvestment Company, 
in sums of #200 and upwards. Prompt payment 
of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaranteed and 
remitted to lender without charge. Best Locn- 
tion im the Union. Fifteen years’ experience. 
AmpleecapitalL Wideconnections. Refer to the Con- 
gregationalist. Send for form, circular and refer- 
wom cL ale ya = a 
- B. 4A ne 
GABTARN Man aGhit: BEN RiLey. 
170 Broadway, Now Yoru ° 
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SEEDS ECONOMY in sand heglatecat mest Pees 


Ne. 348 Buby St, 


Prices 
Free. HENRY A Ba CH.714 Chestunt St. Phils 


(Bauc PHATE 
TRADE UCHS $25, 
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THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 

| of the Ancient Eastern World, ete. New edition, 

with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to§0 cents, Postage l0c.extra, 


‘We remember the intense interest with which we 


our PHOS: 
BAUCH& SONS, 20 5. S. Del. A 








read these lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 
course, The historical principies which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine Word 
against current assailants. W e are, therefore, glad to 


see this new edition of the lectures.’’— Presbyterian 


Journal, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

“ A book of great value, and especially adapted to 
meet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 


literary monuments of antiquity. as well as the re- 
mar kable discoveries which have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Niie, was 
poeta ly qualified for his work, and he has brought 
1is vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical 
aecuracy of the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.” —Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO.,, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Be 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


| Used by the Army and Navy of the U. 5S. 
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[This ts in regard to the new book, Teaching and 
Teachers, by the Rey. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 


of Thé Sunday School Times. } 
First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 
You do not need advice. An experi 


enced canvasser can reach his own con- | 


clusions if the facts are laid before him. 


Upon the question, then, as to whether | 
it will be well for you to consider the 
book Teaching and Teachers, we submit 


the following: 


1. It is a book for a special class of read- 
ers. Pastors, superintendents, and Sun- 


day-school teachers will, at least, be read 
to look into the merits of a book whic 


aims to help them in their particular work. 


You are, thereforé, sure of a hearing. 


2. It is not one of a dozen or more 
books, of equal merit, for the same pur- 
pose. It stands by itself, and is counted, 


on all sides, as the best book bearing u 


the work of the Sunday-scliool teacher. 
As evidence of this, examine the testimo- 
nials of the well-known educators, and the 
notices of the press, which will be sent to 


you upon application, 


8. The new terms to canvassers are lib- 
eral, and provide for special remuneration 


to those who prove successful... 


4. An agent nes — field will 
y other canvassers, 


not be interfered wit 
Second, 
To Beginners: 

We need to say more to you. 


some other remunerative work. 


You may hesitate to apply for an 
agency, fearing that more will be ex- | 
ected of you than you can do in your 
We do not want you to 


Make your | 5 Nearly 400,000 Sold 


imited time. 
hold back for such a reason. 


application, stating the conditions, and| § 
your case will be understood. A smaller 
field will probably be given you at first, 


but it can be increased if you require it. 


It may be that the field covered by | 
your own Sunday-school, together with “| 
few neighboring schools, will at first be | § | Sunkey, 


sufficient. 


We believe that oe can be successful | 5 


at the work. 
that you will be. 


right terms. 


If you are inclined to take hold, and do 
your best, in such time as you may be able 
to devote to it, let us hear from you, and we 


will at once give you our terms. 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa, 


We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from comprising Solos, 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant. 
We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 


a new era in Bible-school instruction, 
From The Christian Union, New York, 


Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
Itisby far = 



















widened in scope by reading this book, 
best that has yet appeared, or is uke to appear, 
this topic, and the thoroughness fo: 
d be an unspeakable blessing to every 
>>w and then in detail. 


y he Ttustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 


eacher. 
ul practicable, ama 


dr 


en for Christ and for service in his church. 


Do not wait. 


agency. 


Address, Jonn D. Watries, Publisher, | 


725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Some of 
you would not wish to give your whole 
time to book canvassing, but would like 
to use your evepings, or some portion of 
the day, to the best advantage, at that or 


We do not, of course, say | 5 | Or, 750. per Dos. 
That is for you to say. three 2 
We can give you the right book and the | 


r which this Calls 

school in | 
3. Superintendents will do well to study these 
k, commend them to teachers, and present 


ts. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
es broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
His suggestions are euinently prao 
the book, without any 
ness, keeps steadily in the reader's view the 
at object of the teacher's work in training the chil- 


The first satisfactory ap- | 7 


. . } ~ ; >> » | 8; 
plicant from your locality will secure the | Five Double Sriteel mener Conk , Garde 3 coate, 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 





Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. PF. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of “ Pras 


De.icur.”’ 
THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are stron , bepptal en- 
couraging and full of the ‘* Wondrous of Him | 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh. vigoress, ont ae. » and has the added 
charm of exactly exp ng ¢t eaeepeate of the 
words with which it is wy It has been es- 


handsomely ae in eee. 
ve sserens, not pre 


mall. il. posts 83.604 

Fay A Piichore wal ‘mail a sane! +o sample copy 

o ny a ress, cents. 
Specimen Fagen Free. —” 





>| CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE LATEST AND BEST. 





Amt HQYEUL 
onus... U LAYS 


Rich in the Songs that Young People love. 
HUNDREDS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 
JOYFUL LAYS. 


Price, $30.00 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Spectmen pages send free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 Cost i wate Street, >| 81 Randolph | Street, 





vw sUND AY-SCHOOL MURIC. 
JEWELS OF PRAISE. 


By ASA HULL. 
This is the great Sunday-school Music Book for 
—: 1885. :— 
he usual 8, S. style, 192 pages, price, in boards, 35 
same beh wean, 00 per hundred, 
Specimen copy, in paper, S cents. Boards, 35 cents. 


CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICE. 
pee. rr ena eree Art 
For Prayer and 4 Praise Meetings, 


GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK. 


There is aethiog to it in the English language. 
Price, $40.00 per Re mtg Specimen copy, 50 cents. 

yarrow — Hutt, 240 Fourth Ave., 

New York, N. ‘Y. BEE Ths 


Scts. Scts. Scts. 5 cts. 








| 5|WELCOME SONGS, No. 4, 
} For Sunday School. Now Ready. 
| 5 ~~ Books are deservedly 
Song a gem. No was » mate- 
rial. M Nothing put in to “fill up.” The 
contributors comprise MeGranahan, 
Stebbins, Kirkpatrick, Excell, 
Tenny, and others. 

Contains words and music, but sold at 
Only $5.00 per 100 Copies, 
Png x extra, 10c. per 

. stamps for sample, 
or send 20c. for all four issues. 


F. H. REVELL, PusLISHER, 
5 148 & 150 Madison St., Cur0aco. 


Scts. 5 cts. Scts. 5 cts. 5 cts. 


EASTER SERVICE. The Prince of Life. 


y Rev. E..S. LORENZ. 

A Com mplete Easter Exercise, consisti 
sponsive Readings of Scripture Selections, tations, 
and a variety of fresh, easy, and attractive Music, 
Duets, Quartettes, are ps and 
Hymns a the Congregation. May be used alone, in 
full, or abr , or supplemented, "Laws adapting it to 
various tastes. Equal in merit to anything yet offered. 
Issued in handSome style. Prices, post-paid, ange 
| copy, 5 cents; per “cen, © cents: per hundred, $3. 


| ORDER AT ONCE. 
blisher, Dayton, 0. 




















Rev. W. J. SHUEY. 


PEARL OF GOSPEL SONGS. 


For Gospel Workers, Church and Sunday-schools. 
By Wm. A. Ogden and Wm. W. Benticy. 
CONTAINS 1600 PAGES. EVERY TUNE A GEM, 
| Has been prepared and selected after long ex perience 
im practical use of Gospel Songs during the last — 








ook we have to say first, in eneral it is | years. Do not sup) your Church or Sunday-schoo: 

Mihere is not a dull line in 5 t huirly | before examining ai work. Send ior sample sheets, 
even While discussing the mesh substantia eee COV ERS, 4c. EACH. Sey PER lw Coptss. 
‘he author's editorial training has taught 

vy to put his weighty thoughts so as as to com- 8. T. GORDON &SON, 13 East i4th Street, New York. 

4ttention and make the desired impression, 

»k is sensible and wise. Dr. ‘Trumbull has no 


BB ATH BELLS 


ag nthe; markets? Js Ste Baim. ane? Ga 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB CO. Sorinaheld, Ohio 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” | 


for CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 






Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
| Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 

for the convenience of schools which may de 
sire to use them: 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
| THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
| “AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
| THE RESURRECTION, 
|THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 


CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
e | THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
| THE WONDERFUL. 
| THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
\ THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
| SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
| HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 
THE CREATION. 
TEMPERANCE. 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTER GIFT BOOKS. 


T evemrs Fer SUNRISE. 


rnin, 
pF < Hymas. eaucifully fume 
og eee 
apron s in gola bronze, ribbon 
ROCK or h AGES. With beautiful designs by 
Clark Stanton. 8. A., and omar, eminent artists, 
18mo, ab aaen beveled boards, gilt edges, with 16 
illustrations, 75 cents. 

| THE LORDS FRAY 18mo, cloth, extra. 
beveled boards, at me en 13 tilustrations 75, 

} cents. Uniform with Rock of Ages. 











| ** For sale at ail bookstores, or sent by mail, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, by 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York. 





Prane’s Easter Canps. 


EASTER SATIN ART PRINTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers, 


Easter Presents. 


Ateatiee is invited to the following attractive Books 
in novel and elegant bindings. 


THE UNKNOWN WAY. 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. With [Illustrations 
on each page. 12mo,in new and attractive bind- 








ing, 75 cents. 


FRIEND TO FRIEND. 
Scripture Selections and Hymns. By the editor of 
“Words of Love and Cheer.” 32mo, in new bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 5 


| THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. 
From. the Rhythm of St. Bernard. Translated by the | 





. MASON NEALE, D. D. 32mo, in new bind- | | 


ang 30 cents, 


WORDS OF LOVE AND CHEER. 


Scripture Selections and Hymns for each day for a 
month. In new binding, 50 cents. 


THOUGHTS FOR COMPANIONS. 





OUR SABBATH HOME ! Pemex" N rw. 


One copy mailed 35c, J. Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila, 








10 cents. 





} “4 and 4 cents for Lig: = 17 e imported Easter 
and a handso: bie ake Praster card. 
; 8 8. “ROCKAPELLAR, Somerville, N New Jersey, 





EASTER Savin Soostattng": 


Selected from Ancient and Modern Authors, 32 pages’ | 
printed in red and black. In new style, 50 cents | 


VOICES FROM FLOWERLAND. 








New La f rs. By EMILY E. READER. | 
VASTER CARDS BY MALL.—12 Faster Cards | ~ SSccoraied parct Gove 


parchment cover, $1.25. 


| 
*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., | 


oy eggs 
39 West 23d St. - New York. ! 





| Toronto. 


A GREAT WANT AT LAST SUPPLIED! 
THE NEW 
ROOSEVELT PORTABLE 

GAIN, 





PIPE OF 
ba al ee, Se ame Parlors. A 
in min Te, con’ all nest 
ties of bie. . L. Roosrve.t’s famous large pombe 
— and compact ; blown by the payer it _ ston 


reede the reed. organ eee oe 
olume are eqpecdiatel’ “Oa d for Descriptive a Girealer 


WM. D. DUTTON & COo., 
1115 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia, Pa, 
General Agents for the 
— has destroyed the » NEW HARDMAN Bs, +4 


ROOSEVELT PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN? NEW 
(OPTICAL AND MUSICAL L_ WONDERS. 


FREE. Harbach Organ Co., Philadelphia. 


Hook & Hastings, focree, Sse.” 


5‘A MICHAELMAS 
SERMON,’ 


by Weems, “ 


















LL ERS G “JOHN ALDEN 
AND PRISCILLA ” the newest one, 
Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





TAKE HEED TO YOUR 


neck and wrists and wear the 





or sent by mail from factory, if not foundonsale. Trial collag 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M. A. Fair, Boston, r88z. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv’ 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass, 


A MARVEL in Life Insurance! 
nigh agers 


50 per cent. saved in cost. 


= ~ oe 
Sane S65. 











Bible Correspondence School. ae, address 


J. A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St.. Philadelph 


Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 

ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea, yond 
ylon; Media; Persia; Parthia, and the 

Persian Empire. By Gzorex RaWLIiInson, M.A. 
In three ww ikmo volumes, of over 2,000 
large ty leaded. With all the notes a 
ety improved index, also with the 
llustratiens (over 700) and maps of em 
edition. Price, A set.in fine cloth, gilt tops, 
reduced from 3.00. Postage, 43 cents. 


“The books, pap we MEBt LENT. Paper. 
ype, yun, peanewank, iNustrationt binding are all 
Goo, bad and _ price pans HM. iow.” — Literary 


~ ra one area MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price.”—Azvaminer, N.Y. 

“ 4 MASTERPIECE of history. The reade 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
he with the facts of olden times. Pewhen he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean R erg the reader is 
led to forget the lo! te these 


centuries that separate 
scenes from modern tens The ‘tad’ living 
v 








imbued with the freshness of a and li 
resent, full of reali gloom 
e , or made radiant wi of some 
Boer tonien ki on king, Remoteness of the treated of 
Bae ae 7 eles the Re emnod? = vested 
wit ements of romanee, 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who 
2,400 years be hrist, and anal 


ful, tiates the main 

narrative in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 

encesito original sources of information. It is the 

= \emewess work of the times.” — Times, Kansas 
sity, 

“Tt Sryeeee in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails, contains the studies of a learned lifetime. 
and im faithful student will rise from its ts perusal 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowledge of 
that ancient world whose moosueee the race of 
scholars been endeavoring to elucidate.”— Mati, 





This slip will be received in lieu of 75 cents cash, 
toward the price of RAWLINSON’S MONARCHLIES | 
($3.00) ifsent within ten days from date of this pa- | 
per (mention nameof paper). This offer is tose- 
cure your PROMPT response and indicate the 
_Payt ing adve ertising mediums. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ih ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
| by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 





“The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisemenis that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the refund to subscribers any money that 


publisher will 


they lose thereby. 
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